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ZARZUELAS AND 
MUSIC. OF SPAIN 


RECORD COLLECTORS 


are talking about... . 





THIRTY-FIVE CENTS 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF HISTORIC IMPORTANCE 


DOOD COAILE 


C7 PORS TTR ALS 


ARE BEING DELETED 
from the 
IMPORTED “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
Catalogue of 78 RPM Treasures for the Discophile. 


These superlative Imported English “His Master’s Voice’’ 


Library Pressings— 


internationally famous for quality and for mirror-like surfaces—include thou- 
sands of great performances which can never be duplicated. Among the items 


to be imported for the last time are: 


The So ciety Editions Series 


comprising rare and esoteric master- 
pieces from early Bach to Sibelius, 
flawlessly recorded in definitive inter- 
pretations by the greatest musical 
authorities of the Twentieth Century. 
The entire Series is being deleted! 


Language Study Records 


now being deleted include the unrivalled 
FRENCH CouRSE by Picard-Bateman, 
the COLLOQUIAL FRENCH set by 
Stephan-Jones, the authoritative 
GERMAN CouRSE by Otto Siepmann, 
and the renowned RussiIAN STuDY 
SERIES by Professors Boyanus and 
Jopson. ALL are complete with text 
books 


Instrumental Recordings 


of unique historical interest by the 
most celebrated interpreteurs, includ- 
ing PADEREWSKI, KREISLER, SCHNABEL, 
Cortot. The monumental orchestral 


readings of BRUNO WALTER, 
FURTWANGLER, KOUSSEVITZKY and 
BEECHAM. 





Celebrity Vocals 


of priceless artistic distinction by 
GiGcLi, CEBOTARI, GALLI-CURCI, 
McCorMack, CHALIAPIN, DE Luca, 
GIANNINI, SCHUMANN, SCHIPA, TEYTE, 
FLAGSTAD, LEHMANN and many others. 


The Archive Series 


of antique vocal recordings—spanning 
more than half a Century—beginning 
with the very first artistically successful 
operatic records of Enrico Caruso made 
by “His Master’s Voice’ in Milano 
1902. The entire Series is being deleted! 


Jazz— Both Hot and Cool 


The items now being deleted will 
become the legendary rarities of 
tomorrow: THE ORIGINAL DIXIELAND 
Jazz BAND and THE ORIGINAL DIXIE- 
LAND Five, Tommy Dorsey, Fats 
WALLER, BENNY GOODMAN, ARTIE 
SHaw, BuNNY BERIGAN, HOAGY 
CARMICHAEL, NOEL COWARD, MAXINE 
SULLIVAN, MAuRICE CHEVALIER, 
YVETTE GIRAUD, and a galaxy of others. 








The technical superiority of these records, each an exemplar 
of its period, is especially vivid on high fidelity equipment. 








This is the final opportunity to obtain these items 
for your own collection. These records will be 
imported to your special order only. All orders 
are accepted subject to the limitation of supply: 


additional stocks WILL NOT BE PRESSED. 

To secure complete selection, your orders should 
be placed immediately. Delivery will be effected 
in ten weeks. No order can be accepted after the 


CLOSING DATE, 31 DECEMBER 1954 
The final consignments of these records will arrive on Her Majesty’s Ship, “QUEEN ELIZABETH” 


on 12 January 1955 


FOR THE COMPLETE DELETION LIST 


write: ADDISON FOSTER « 1226 Montgomery Avenue, Narberth, Pa. 


T™Ks ® 


or see your authorized Imported “‘His Master’s Voice’’ Dealer. 
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Editorial Notes 


INCE most imported records of interest 

are eventually released in this country 
these days, it hardly seems necessary to 
dwell from time to time on many European 
releases. One source of some worthwhile 
recordings, which to date has not been 
fully explored, is the output of Czech 
Artia under the Supraphon label. While 
there seems to be an agent for Supraphon 
in England and other countries, so far 
no agent for these records exists here. 
However, a number of Supraphon record- 
ings have been issued from time to time 
by Mercury and Urania, among others. 


Artia has been sending us some of their 
recent releases, many of which have im- 
pressed us so much that we _ believe 
readers would be interested to know of 
their existence, if not to try and import 
them at least to watch for their future 
release in this country. Though the 
Dvorak’s Stabat 
Mater and Smetana’s Bartered Bride have 
reached us, they need not detain us since 


Supraphon issues of 


Urania has done a first-rate job in their 
re-issues of these. What remains of prime 
interest are some of the lesser known 
Czech works, especially some of those 
such as the Franti- 
sek iXramar Concerto for Oboe and Or- 
chestra (LPM-59) and the Jan Hugo 
Vorisek Symphony in D_ (LPM-33). 
Kramar and Vorisek belong to the 18th 
century and both were accomplished 


by earlier composer's 


musicians. The Concerto was definitely 
written for a virtuoso instrumentalist. 
Both it and the symphony, a most en- 
gaging opus, are in the Mozartean tra- 
dition since they wete written at a time 
when Mozart’s music was known in 
Czechoslovakia, yet each score has an 
individuality of its own. The symphony 
has almost a romantic blush to its classic- 
ism which, as one reviewer has said, re- 
calls Schubert. Both works are excellently 
performed—the first by oboist Frantisek 
Hantak, the Brno Radio Chamber Or- 
chestra Antonin Devaty, 
and the second by Karel Ancerl and the 
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conducted by 














Both 


were dubbed from 78s, but this is only 


Czech Philharmonic Orchestra. 


apparent in the Concerto, the symphony 
actually has gained in quality from the 


original 78 release we possess. 


Slightly less successful in transfer are 
Fibich’s Twilight—An Idyll and Novak's 
In the Tatras (Symphonic Poem (LPM- 
13), though I might say the sound, heard 
on an NAB curve, was in no way “de- 
plorably bad" as one English reviewer 
remarked. It sounds realistic enough 
and has plenty of bass and good string 
quality. Neither work is of great im- 
portance; the Fibich one is sentimentalls 
romantic while the Novak, though stem- 
ming from the romantic movement, is 
more poetically effective, being mountain 
music of some character. Its program is 


simply “mountains before, during and 
after the storm.”’ These works are well 
played by the Czech Philharmonic con- 


ducted by Karel Sejna and Kakel Ancerl. 


Novak, who was a pupil of Dvorak, is 
heard in another symphonic poem—A bout 
the Eternal Longing, performed by Sejna 
and the same orchestra. This is coupled 
with Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel, performed 
by Franz Konwitschny (disc LPV-68; 
Supraphon LPM are 10” and LPV are 
12’). The Novak work is a tender story 
“of a swan, which on a moonlit night, 
together with her sister-birds, flew across 
the ocean to distant lands and fell, ex- 
The mantle of 
Dvorak hovers over Novak's shoulders 


hausted, into the sea.” 


in this work which, for all its poetic ex- 
pression, lacks a_ distinctive _ profile. 
Sejna plays it well, and the recording is 
quite good but lacking the brighter 
quality of our modern LPs. Strauss’ 
Till is neither played well by the orchestra 
or recorded as satisfactorily as many 
that we have available, and the conduc- 
tor’s ideas of this score are variance with 
the composer. This is one of the roughest 
(pummeled might be a_ better word) 
performances that I have ever heard. 
One record I would especially like to 
recommend to chamber enthusiasts is 
the excellently performed and recorded 
performance of Smetana’s unjustly ne- 
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glected Second String Quartet (LPM-74), 
a work written towards the end of the 
composer's life which grows on one with 
repeated hearings in which he continues 
the intimate confessions that began 
with the First String Quartet. 


Toscanini and Schubert 


SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 9 in C 
Major; the NBC Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Arturo Toscanini. RCA 
Victor LP LM-1835, especially pack- 
aged, $6.95. 


AWITHOUT qualification I have to 
say that this is the finest performance 
of the C Major | have ever heard, on or 
off records. Toscanini’s earlier LP 
version sounded as if it had been made in 


a moving van. ‘The reproduction here 
is fabulous. The orchestral playing is 
miraculous. To be sure, Toscanini 
takes liberties. Several critics have 


viewed his considerable rubati with dis- 
favor, especially in the second movement, 
but I cannot find fault with anything 
about his interpretation. To my ears 
he is the only conductor who seems to 
approach this piece with the proper re- 
spect for its ambivalence; as if it repre- 
sented the singing of an ariel, buffeted 
on all sides by storms, slings and arrows. 
The idee fixe changes its guise from 
movement to movement, of course (the 
idée fixe being melody itself), but song 
ultimately triumphs. The going over 
that the several themes suffer, emerging 
ever fresh, provides the essential contrast 
that gives the C Major its greatness, as 
far as I can figure it out. And the con- 
ductor who tries to integrate these op- 
posite aspects, as almost all of them 
do, succeeds in decimating the very sub- 
stance of the music for me. Toscanini 
does not. He senses that logical thematic 
evolution is not the stuff of Schubert. 
I don't say that his insights into this com- 
poser are consistently rewarding (I heard 
him deliver the most brutal performance 
of the Fifth in my experience) but I do 
say that he gets more out of the Ninth 
than anybody ever has in our time. 

als. 
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Scene from ‘‘La Verbena de la Palone’’ 


ZARZUELAS --- and 


other Music of Spain 


INCE 1952 there has been a growing 

interest in a realm of music neglected 
in recent years by American record manu- 
facturers. This is the Spanish zarzuela, 
a popular type of entertainment—original- 
ly in one or two acts, but later extended 
to three—indigenous to Spain and the 
Latin Americah countries which, though 


classified by musico- 


historians as a 
dramatic form, is generally referred to as 
a comic operetta somewhat like our 
musical comedy. The term ‘‘zarzuela”’ 
is somewhat elastic, however, for some 
are of a more serious character while 
others are as light as the froth on a beer 
mere vaudeville acts with little or no plot. 
In the past, recordings of sarzuelas 
were available in the import lists of the 
large companies but these, as many of us 
recall, were not too easy to acquire since 
few dealers stocked them. Two years 
ago this month, Fred Montilla—a former 
engineer with the National Broadcasting 


October, 1954 


Company and obviously an_ individual 
with Hispanic connections—began issuing 
a series of sarzuelas and other Spanish 
music in an attempt to fill a gap in our 
recorded repertoire. Since then, Angel 


and Soria have 


several 
zarsuclas, and now London is planning an 


extensive list of 23 


brought out 





zarguelas and other 
Spanish works which will be issued in the 
near future. The latter series will be 
under the personal musical supervision 
of the eminent Spanish conductor Ataulfo 
Argenta and will feature the foremost 
artists in this highly specialized field. 
These latter discs will be part of a new 
International Series, using a Green Label, 
which London is starting to embrace 
music indigenous to the peoples of coun- 
tries all over Europe. 

The Montilla records are by now a 
familiar label with their Spanish colors 
of red and yellow in most leading shops 
Listening to these discs 
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across country. 











proved diverting in the main, but it is 
not probable that the entire catalogue 
would be equally appealing to American 
record buyers. In consecutive sittings, 
this could prove a fatiguing experience 
for many because musically there is little 
that is elevating and, as most of us know, 
any form of foreign entertainment is apt 
to pall after a while. Furthermore, 
Montilla’s first releases provide only 
a Spanish libretto and later (from disc 
FM-11 onward) only a brief synopsis of 
the story is given. The Angel and Soria 
releases also give only brief synopsis of 
the plot in English. London, however, 
aims to provide more complete material, 
giving a full translation of librettos wher- 
ever possible. Thus, one is made aware 
of existing competition in the field with 
potential advancements to sustain in- 
terest among American listeners. The 
Angel and Soria discs are re-releases 
of older Odeon recordings. Montilla’s 
releases are all post-war recordings varying 
in quality, especially the first ten. The 
later releases, however, are of first-rate 
quality comparing with some of the best 
high-fidelity recordings of today. 


Popular Appeal 


The music of the zarsuelas and other 
Spanish works may be native to the life 
of Spain but it reflects the lighter side of 
its daily living. The sarzuelas often 
have sparkling and vivacious rhythms, 
facile and catchy tunes, but they deal 
generally with short anecdotes, many of 
which are of the most prosaic and topical 
character. However, there are often 
incidents in them that are familiar to the 
average man on the street in Spain and 
Latin America, attesting to the reason 
for their popularity among the people. 
Some of these could well be the envy of 
even the producers of an American pro- 
duction like South Pacific. In the re- 
cordings, the music is the main feature 

the dialogues are either cut to a few 
words or omitted entirely. 

The origin of the sarsuela, which was 
at first in one or two acts with alternation 
of singing and dancing with spoken 
dialogue, began in Spain in the 17th 
century. Its name was derived from the 
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palace of La Zarzuela, a hunting lodge 
erected by the Infante Don Fernando 
in the royal domain of the Pardo near 
Madrid. The palace derived its name 
from aé_rose-like flower called sarza 
During the season of the szarsas fiestas 
were given. When Don Fernando left 
Spain for Flanders in 1634, the hunting 
lodge was enlarged by King Philip IV, 
with extensive gardens, ornamental foun- 
tains and statues, to be used as a rustic 
retreat. “The king, of course, had to have 
his entertainment there as well as_ in 
Madrid,’ says Gilbert Chase in his 
fascinating book, The Music of Spain, 
‘‘so it became customary for the comedians 
to present short pieces, which at first 
were called fiestas de sarzuela and later 
simply zarsuelas. The pattern of these 
early works seems to have been at first 
improvisatory but later its story basis 
was established as a foregone necessity. 
The first-known text described as a 


fiesta de zarzuela is Calderén’s El Golfo 


de la Sirenas, performed at the Palace of 
La Zarzuela on January 17, 1657." Some 
of the earliest zarzuelas were based on 
my hological figures like Cupid, Daphne 
and Apollo. Such a work was Calderén’'s 
El Laurel de Apolo, which “stands as the 
real prototype of the zarzuela,” fi st 
presented in Madrid in 1657. In the 
latter part of the 18th century, the mythico- 
legendary zarzuela, which originated in 
the province of Caledonia, was the 
favorite type of the lyric theatre of that 
period. But the zarzuela soon came to 
earth, as Chase says, and gods and 
nymphs, legendary heroes and_ kings, 
were replaced by ordinary human beings 
of humbler stations in life. 


A Rebirth 


Though the zarsuela was temporarily 
eclipsed toward the end of the 18th 
century by another form of entertainment 
called the tonadilla—a sort of comic opera 
in miniature—it was restored to favor 
in 1839 when it appeared again on the 
billboard of a Spanish theatre. ‘Before 
the century was over,’ Chase tells us, 
“It was to appear countless times on 
hundreds of billboards, beckoning eager 
crowds to the only spectacle in Spain 
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that could rival the attraction of a bull- 
fight.” 

It was Francisco Barbieri (1823-1894) 
who gave the sarsuela its most serious 
purpose in the theatre, and today in 
Spain he is called the ‘Father of the 
Zarzuela."" The spadework of Calderén 
seems to be forgotten. By _ bringing 
authentic Spanish songs and _ dances 
“into the domain of the theatre at a time 
when the latter was almost completely 
overrun with foreign influences, Barbieri 
decisively influenced the future course of 
Spanish music.”’ 


A Famous Pioneer 


rémas Bréton (1850-1923) also ad- 
vanced the sarsuela as a truly Spanish 
form of entertainment which he claimed 
before his time had been too much under 
the musical influence of Italy. He be- 
came “the militant champion of Spanish 
national opera throughout his life,” and 
his opera La Dolores (1895) still is a 
favorite, while his one act zarsuela La 
Verbena de la Paloma (The Feast of Our 
Lady of the Doves) is as famous in the New 
as it is in the Old World. These men are 
said to have influenced Albéniz and de 
Falla, as did also Felipe Pedrell (1841- 
1922) who aspired to do for Spanish opera 
what Wagner did for German opera, 
which is another story. 

Of the countless number of szarzuelas, 
written since Barbieri’s time, most were 
conceived simply to amuse rather than 
elevate the large audiences that came to 
see them. Thus the zarzuela is rightfully 
compared to our musical comedy. One 
contemporary of Barbieri, Emilio Arrieta, 
is remembered best for his Marina (1855) 
and another Federico Chueca for his 
La Gran Via (1886). By many of the 
Spaniards, these are claimed as_ the 


greatest of sarsuelas along with Ruperto 
Chapi’s La _ Revoltosa (1897), though 
Varina is best known in its later operatic 
revision. By “greatest” one suspects 
that the Spaniards mean most popular, 
for musically Bréton’s La Verbene de la 
Paloma and Guerrero's Los Gavilanes are 
superior. 

As a result of Barbieri and others cam- 
paigning for “our much desired opera,” 
October, 1954 


there became a_ prevailing belief that 
if the larger sarsuela were extended to 
three acts, instead of the familiar one or 
two, with recitatives instead of dialogue, 
it would make a_ full-fledged Spanish 
opera. So Arrieta rewrote his popular 
Marina in this manner. This came about 
at the suggestion of the famous Italian 
tenor, Enrico Tamberlik (1820-1889), 
who in his later days lived in Madrid. 
The new version of Marina was presented 
at the Madrid Royal Theatre in 1871 
with Tamberlik singing the leading male 
role. Since then, Marina has been re- 
peatedly heard in the opera houses of 
Spain, South America and Cuba and has 
been recorded three times—the first 
being the famous version with Capsir, 
Lazaro and Mardones on Spanish Colum- 
bia records (long withdrawn), the second 
an abridged version on Victor Inter- 
national records, and more recently on 
Montilla LP discs (FM-23/24). Though 
featured in opera houses of Spain and 
Latin America, Marina remains still a 
glorified zarzuela and, as such it was right- 
fully classified in the old Columbia 
catalogues. 


A Promised Re-issue 


Since the Columbia, Alhambra and 
Decca labels in Spain are affiliates of 
Decca in England and London in this 
country, the older version of Marina 
with Capsir, Lazaro and Mardones is 
slated for re-release by the American 
company. Those who favor more realistic 
modern recording will find that the new 
Montilla Marina fills that bill in every 
way, but the artistry is not in the same 
category. Maria Caballer, the new 
Marina, is somewhat strident but less 
prevailingly shrill than Capsir. The 
tenor, Fernando Ferrando, is not in the 
same class as Lazaro; he is typical of 
Latin tenors who sing loudly these days 
though with plenty of gusto. The best 
singer is the baritone, Luis Sagi Vela, 
who has a fine resonant voice. The bass, 
Joaquin Deus, is competent but no Mar- 
dones. The same conductor, Montorio, 
serves in part (there are actually three 
conductors) and the orchestral playing 
is heard at last in a manner befitting its 
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important place in the scheme of things. 
Montilla also issues Marina, cut down to 
its original sarzuela size, on another disc 
(FM-30). 

Another Spanish composer, already 
mentioned, who enjoyed a great popu- 
larity in the zarzuela field, deserves further 
This is Ruperto Chapi (1851- 
1909), who in his time was called the 


comment 


“Spanish Massenet.’’ His masterpiece, 
La Revoltosa, claimed the admiration of 
many foreign musicians, among others 
Saint-Saens. Later day composers like 
Jacinto Guerrero (born 1895), the collab- 
orators Reveriano Soutullo (1884-1930 
and Juan Vert (1890-1931), Amadeo Vives 
(1871-1930), José Serrano (1873-1941 

Francisco 1887), 
Federico Moreno Torroba (born 1887), 
and Joaquin Valverde (1875-1918) have 


written countless sarsuelas, mostly of the 


Alonzo Lépez (born 


one-act variety, known in Spain as a 
sainete lyrico, or type genéro chico which, 
says Chase, “has often degenerated into 
the most trivial and ephemeral concoction, 
scarcely more dignified than a vaudeville 
sketch and resembling a cosmopolitan 
cocktail in its indiscriminate mixture of 
musical ingredients ranging from the 
bubbling froth of Viennese operetta to the 
synthetic ‘hooch’ of tin-pan alley.”” One 
such type is Chueca’s Agua, Asucarillos y 
Aguardiente (Montilla disc FM-7) which 
deals with two nurse maids in the park 
who forget their charges to flirt with the 
policeman and a vendor. “To anyone 
who has lived in Madrid,” says Fred 
Montilla, “it will be understandable why 
this piece continues to divert Spanish 
audiences who find its utter nonsense 
most amusing.” 


Reproductive Values 


Montilla’s first sarzuela releases, Los 
Gavilanes (disc FM-1), La Verbena de la 
Paloma (disc FM-2) and La _ Revoltosa 
(disc LM-3) must be placed in the category 
of works made in the early days of electri- 
cal recording, though they are modern 
This was due, Mr. Mon- 
tilla tells us, to the manner of transfer 


performances. 
from existent sources at the time. Vives’ 
Maruxa (discs FM-4/5), the Chueca 
sainete (disc FM-7), Alfonso’s La Rumbosa 
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(disc FM-8), Guerrero’s Canastillo de 
Frecas (disc FM-9), and Serrano’s La 
Claveles (disc FM-13), along with An 
Album of Famous Overtures (disc FM-6) 
are of better quality, comparing favorably 
with LP discs of a few years back. The 
newer records, such as the Aires Flamencos, 
featuring Carlos Montoya and his guitar 
(FM-10), Pasodobles Toreros (FM-11), 
La Gran Via (FM-12), Serrano’s La 
Dolorosa (FM-14) (not to be confused 
with the opera by Bréton), Estampes de 
Espana (FM-15), and El Sombrero de 
tres Picos y Suite en La (FM-18) and all 
later discs are of first-rate quality. 


Angel's Releases 


Among others, Angel has issued La 
del Soto de Parral by Soutillo and Vert 
(65000) which has a complicated plot, 
some gay and sentimental music that all 
adds up to the familiar pattern of a 
popular zarzsuela. It is unfortunate that 
it is not better recorded. Another Angel 
release, Serrano’s Los Claveles (64003), is 
not as well sung and recorded as the 
Montilla version which presents more 
of the music. In the Montilla version, 
we hear the exciting voice of Lily Berch- 
man, née Dolores Perez Cayuela, a young 
dramatic soprano whose pulsating feeling 
for song distinguishes her in every per- 
Angel 
previously released on a _ Soria label 
Vives’ Dona Francisquita (70006 which, 


along with the two-act “lyric eclogue”’ 


formance in which she is heard. 


Maruxa, ranks among the composer’s 
most popular successes, and also Guer- 
rero’s Rosa del Azafran (70004). The 
latter is the cream of the crop, full of 
fascinating melodies. 

Lily Berchman, a versatile as well as 
talented artist, is heard in six sarzuela 
releases on the Montilla label and in a 
Spanish version of Lehar’s The Merry 
Widow. It is Berchman who sustains 
interest for the non-Spanish listener in 
Take, for 
example, Cabellero’s Gigantes y Cabezudos 
(Giants and Big Heads), named after the 
giant puppets and dwarfs with big heads 


more than one flimsy plot. 


that parade in the fiestas in Aragon, 
where the operatic scene is laid. It is 
she who remains the vital and dominating 
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personality in a hodge-podge of a tale 
dealing with returning soldiers from the 
Spanish-American War, a religious fiesta 
and an anguished young girl who is 
misled to believe that her sweetheart 
married a Cuban girl. The soprano gets 
the best of the music in several long 
scenes. Among other outstanding sarzuela 
artists, heard on Montilla records, are 
the mezzo Ana Maria Iriarte, the baritone 
Manuel Ausenci, and the tenor Enrique 


de la Varo. 
Other Spanish Music 


Among the Montilla releases not in the 
carsuela category, Montoya's record (FM- 
10) demonstrates this artist’s exciting 
musicianship and his affinity with the 
spirit of his people. This is one of the 
gypsy guitarist’s finest recordings, better 
reproduced than his recent Remington 
in which he foolishly duplicates some of 
the same material. Of the others, Es- 
tampes de Espana (FM-15) is rather 
monotonous at one sitting, being music 
heard at bullfights—Pasodobles and 
marches. This sort of thing is background 
music and needs the accompanying local 
coloring and crowd excitement.  Pre- 
ludios e Intermedios de Zarzuelas (F M-16) 
offers a diverting concert with Albeniz’s 
Seville and the finale of Gomez's Suite 
en La of especial interest. The latter 
work complete is mated on another disc 
(FM-18) to a first-rate version of the 
three dances from de Falla’s Three 
Cornered Hat. Music of Spain, Vols. I 
and JI (FM-6 and 22) are overtures 
from more zarsuelas, most of which are 
excellently recorded and diverting though 
Montilla 


comes up with a somewhat sensational 


not in continuous listening. 


record (F M-31) of arrangements of popular 
Spanish pieces (pasodobles) by a young 
man of 20, Augusto Algueré, who might 
be called a Spanish Morton Gould. He 
jazzes, and thereby peps up, the famous 
Spanish two-steps and other pieces. 

Of the sarsuelas that we enjoyed the 
most, La Gavilanes and La Verbena de 
la Paloma must take first place, but La 
Revoltosa and Marina proved to be at- 
tractions, as did some of the lighter 
pieces mentioned above. 


October, 1954 


From our pre- 


conceptions, we found the first two works 
coincided most closely with our ideas of 
certain aspects of Spain. 

London's projected list of sarsuelas 
and Spanish music is most ambitious. 
Naturally, many of their forthcoming 
releases will duplicate other existing ones 
as highly popular works invite duplication. 
The list will include Cabelleros’ Gigantes 
y Cabesudos, La Viejecita (The Little Old 
Lady) and El Duo de la Africana, Bréton's 
La Verbena de la Paloma, Chapi's El Punao 
des Roses, and La _ Revoltosa, Serrano’s 
La Canciones del Olvido and La_ Reina 
Mora, Torroba’s Luisa Fernanda, Vives’ 
Dona Francisquita and Bohemios, and 
Usandizaga’s opera Las Golondrinas. Other 
works will include Turina’s Sinfonia 
Sevilliana, Rodrigo’s Guitar Concerto and 
Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of Spain. 

Abner Levin and The Editor. 
es « 

P.S.—Just before going to press, after 
the foregoing article was in print, we 
learned that Columbia also was entering 
the carsuela field and will issue in October 
new recordings of Chapi’s La Bruja and 
La_ Revoltosa, Caramba, 
Caballero’s Gigantes y Cabezudos, Guridi's 
El Caserio, and Serrano’s Alma de Dios. 


All| performances derive from Madrid, 


Térroba’s La 


with well known sarsuela soloists, the 
Cero lirico de Madrid, and the Agrupacian 
Sinfonia with F. 
well known sarzuela composer, as the con- 


Moreno Toérroba, the 


ductor. 


ORGAN VIRTUOSO 


AN ORGAN RECITAL by Lynnwood 
Farnum: O Gott, Du frommer Gott 
(Bach); Concerto for Organ in F, Op. 
4, No. 5 (Handel); Menuet from 
Organ Concerto, Op. 7, No. 3; (Handel); 
The Mirrored Moon (Karg-Elert); Caril- 

A flat (Sowerby); 

Westminster 

1040, $5.95. 


lon in Carillon de 


Classic CE- 


(Vierne). 


ATHE WRITER has a special interest 
in this disc because he knew and often 
heard the organist in the late 1920s. 
Farnum enjoyed a reputation in this 
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country second to none during that decade. 
\s an organ virtuoso he was unsurpassed, 
and the late Artur Bodansky thought so 
highly of his musical gifts that he often 
featured him in solo selections in the 
Since 


I knew of the existence of these recordings, 


concerts of the Friends of Music. 


made in the vear of Farnum’'s death 
1930) through the late Herbert Brown, 
representative of the Austin Organs, Inc. 
in New York, I tried vainly to get the big 
companies before and after the war to 
re-record them from the original organ 
rolls. In those days, departed celebrities 
were not of major interest and, of course, 
Farnum’s virtuosity could well prove 
disconcerting to living organists who were 
then featured on records. The late Herby 
Brown, as he was affectionately called, 
took me up to West Hartford, Conn. one 
day to hear the organ rolls that Farnum 
had been induced to make for the so- 
called Quadruplex Player, a player me- 
chanism operating over the entire range 
of a complete three manual organ, which 
was the pride and joy of the Austin 
concern Greatly impressed, I tried 
vainly to yet several leading recording 
directors to make the trip to hear those 
recordings 

Here, at long last, those recordings are 
issued, so that posterity can hear the 
artistry of this great organist. I am ndt 
sure that the method used in the re- 
recording from the original roles serves 
Farnum ideally, for another organist, 
the admired Clarence Watters, has been 
employed for “registration and expres- 
sion,’ the latter including swell pedal 
While the effect of Mr. Watters’ 


work has 


hanges. 
realistically enhanced — the 
mus*:al qualities from the original organ 
rolls it has effaced some of the intimacy 
of expression present in the original 
organ rolls, which was inimitably a part 
of Farnum’s artistry. But the Farnum 
virtuosity is intact, and listening to his 
Bach and Handel after these long vears 
revives memories of a great musician 
whose unassuming manner in public 
ind in private made for him countless 
friends who cannot fail to rejoice with me 
that this record has come about. \s 
Paul Hume says in his short introduction 
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on the organist: “Thus a name already 


surrounded with the legendry of genius 
is, through the wonder of modern re- 
cording skills, given new means of im- 


mortality.” PR. 


Alexander Nevsky Again 


PROKOFIEV: Nevsky, Op 


78; Anna Maria Iriarte (mezzo) and 


Alexander 


the Vienna State Opera Orchestra and 
Chorus conducted by Mario Rossi 
Vanguard LP VRS-451, $5.95. 


AORMANDY’'S version is a_ transfer 
from 78s and sounds it, worthy a_per- 
formance as it is. We have needed a new 
one for a long time now, and it is a 
pleasure to report that the new Vanguard 
offering is every bit the rightful successor 
What a wonderful work this is! Rossi 
gets clean, crisp work from the Vienna 
people, which is more than you can say 
for some other conductors. The language, 
fortunately, is Russian, and while I can 
only assume that the pronunciation is 
authentic there is no reason for assuming 
otherwise. Ormandy has been perform- 
ing Nevsky in a hideous English transla- 
tion of late and he will probably record it 
for Columbia. You are forewarned to 
avoid it, no matter how anti-Communist 
you may be. Iriarte sings her brief bit 
with telling poignance. The reproduction 
is typical of Vanguard's best, which com- 
pares favorably with any of the inde- 


pendent’s. Ae 


OPERA SPOTLIGHT 


v 


BEETHOVEN: Fidelio (Opera in 2 Acts 
Alfred Poell (Don Fernando), Otto 
Pizarro), Wolfgang 
Windgassen (Florestan), Martha Moed! 
(Leonore), Gottlob Frick (Rocco), Sena 


Edelmann (Don 


Jurinac (Marcelline), Rudolf Schock 
Hendriks, 
Vienna State 
Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Wilhelm Furt- 
waengler. HMV set ALP-1130/32, 
3 discs (boxed), $20.85. 


(Jacquino), Alwin Franz 
Bierbach 


Opera Chorus, Vienna 


(Prisoners), 
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ATHIS is the best complete Fide/io 
While Martha Moedl 


does not efface memories of Lotte Leh- 


issued to date 


mann and Kirsten Flagstad, she is always 
Miller has said 
“because of the splendid musical and 


impressive—as Mir. 


dramatic intellect evident in everything 
she does.’’ Her artistry is ever engrossing. 
Chere are times when she is not at her 
very best in this performance—her big 
aria, for example, lacks vehemence and 
intensity (she sang it better on a Tele- 
funken disc but to less inspired orchestral 
support Even though her voice is not 
always perfectly centered, she does sing 
that aria with more compelling artistry 
than Baeumer or Konetzni does in the 
Vox or Oceanic sets. She improves as 
the opera progresses and, in my estima- 
tion, reveals her true artistic status in 
the final act. Windgassen is a_ better 
Florestan than either Sauerbaum_ or 
Ralf, with his youth and vocal freshness. 
Edelmann is not quite the equal of 
Schoeffler as Don Pizarro, but he is always 
the competent artist. Frick is the most 
impressive Rocco to date, and the balance 
of the male singers with Rudolph Schock 
in a minor role are far the best. Sena 
Jurinac is a lovely Marcelline—but so too 
was Seefried in the Vox set—but Jurinac’s 
singing is the more beautifully molded. 
[ heartily agree with Alec Robertson who, 
in The Gramophone, says: “If this is not 

superlative vocal performance of the 
opera it is by no means a negligible one, 
and it would certainly be hard to assemble 
\ better cast for it today.’ Indeed, the 
superiority of this cast over those of the 
Oceanic and Vox sets rates it high in 
recorded German opera of our day. 

It remains to speak of Furtwaengler, 
who is the heart and soul of the perform- 
nee. He conducts Beethoven's music 
in the manner of one dedicated. The 
reproduction is excellent, comparable to 


HMV's Tristan. 


bring out the Toscanini performance of 


Victor may or may not 


Fidelio, but it does not boast a better cast 


than the present release. P.H.R. 
eo 
BERLIOZ: The Damnation of Faust, 


Op. 24 (Complete); Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Harvard Glee Club, Rad- 
October, 1954 


cliffe Choral Society, Suzanne Danco 
(soprano), David Poleri (tenor), Mar- 
tial Singher (baritone), Donald Gramm 
(bass), conducted by Charles Munch. 
RCA Victor set LM-6114, 3 discs, 
$17.85. 


ABERLIOZ described this work as a 
“dramatic legend”’ (it has been said that 
“fantastic legend’’ would be more ap- 
propriate). Though intended for concert 
purposes, it has been given in the opera 
house more often than not in France 
In twenty scenes, it has so many changing 
moods, “‘so many entanglements,” that 
“it is this diversity which nullifies and 
ought to prevent,” says Jacques Barzun 
in his book on Berlioz, ‘the attempt so 
often made of carrying the Damnation 
to the stage."’ Berlioz would probably 
have endorsed the phonograph as an 
ideal medium for its presentation. For 
it permits the listener’s imagination more 
latitude in mental pictures as well as re- 
flection on the story as Berlioz intended, 
which is denied in the concert hall where 
dress clothes and all the modern ap- 
pliances that make up a symphony or- 
chestra and the panoramic position of the 
chorus remain an uncompromisingly real- 
istic setting. The Damnation, Barzun 
says, “is a highly organized entity whose 
parts cast mutual reflections one on an- 
other, and whose philosophical purport 
deserves as much meditation, after full 
and repeated hearings, as that of Don 
Giovanni and Tristan.” 


Berlioz borrowed from Goethe ‘“‘a cer- 
tain number of scenes adapted for the 
introduction into the plan that he had 
laid out, scenes the beauty of which were 
to his mind, irresistible." His work was 
not “founded on the principle of Goethe's 
Faust, for in that illustrous poem, Faust 
is saved.” That Berlioz doomed his 
Faust would seem a logical denouement, 
depending upon one’s viewpoint on con- 
tract validity. Barzun says that ‘Berlioz 
conceived the infernal regions as a sort 
of awkward middle-class party trying 
to romp and be gay” (this by way of a 
description of Scene 19—Pandemonium 
For a philosopher to land in this company 
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might not prove as damning as some would 
think. 

Since the scenes of this score are pic- 
tu esque in effect, the implications behind 
them invite the listener's thought on their 
philosophical purport to enjoy properly 
this “fantastic’’ legend, which Berlioz 
concocted. While the intrinsic musical 
value varies greatly, the score with its 
superb coloration and orchestration has 
a fascination which grows with repeated 
hearings. In the more serious scenes, 
Berlioz writes some of his most illustrious 
and original music. Marguerite’s two 
arias are beautifully conceived, and 
Mephisto’s airs are ingeniously devised 
to bring out the ironical sense of their 
words. His orchestral pieces are rightful- 
ly famous; they set the moods better 
than any scenery or stage action could. 
The choral writing is not on the same 
plane. The lyrical pages of this score, 
though uneven in inspiration, are of es- 
pecial interest since they reveal Berlioz’s 
gifts for lyric poetry rather than senti- 
ment. How different from Gounod, who 
favored sentiment! Though Berlioz in- 
fluenced Gounod in more ways than one 
the listener cannot fail to note these), 
Gounod pursued his own ~ourse with an 
eye toward popularity. ‘Ine Damnation, 
unjustifiably, has taken second place to 
Gounod's Faust. 


Three To Date 


This is the third complete recording of 
the Damnation. Its claim to any pre- 
cedence over the other two remains is its 
superbly realistic reproduction. As an 
overall performance, it does not rate 
with the French-made Columbia version 
in the lyrical scenes, though I dare say 
that its sonic appeal will give it a wider 
lease of life, for the recording of the 
Columbia set has little of the dynamic 
realism or the coloration in sound of this 
new one. The old Victor 78-rpm version 
with Panzéra as Mephisto had the best 
conducting, but outside of Panzéra its 
singers were miscast. Munch's approach 
to this music is a rather forceful-feeble 
one. It does not take wings where it 
should, as Coppola's did, and similarly 
it does not have the refinement of delicacy 
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in its lyrical scenes. In the Hungarian 
Varch, Munch fails to compete with a 
half dozen other leading conductors. 
While Munch's is honest musical work- 
manship, his performance is of the rough 
and ready kind. One cannot deny that 
he is ever attentive to the mechanism 
of orchestral articulation and = careful 
coordination of the forces under his 
command, but he lacks true affinity 
with the poetic spirit of the composer. His 
best work is after the Hungarian March, 
especially in the scene in Auerbach’s 
cellar, to the end of Part I. For this 
reason, I daresay his performance will 
appeal to a larger audience than did 
either of the other two versions of this 
work, for Munch keeps it externally vital 
and he has assembled a fine group of 
participants, to say nothing of his finer 
orchestra. Munch's chorus is better thaf 
either of the previous ones, and_ his 
soloists are agreeable to the ear. Poleri 
lacks the style and refinement of Jouatte, 
but his voice is younger and more flexible. 
Though his production is _ Italianate, 
his French diction is good. Trevi in the 
old Victor set was miscast; he shouted 
too much and never modulated his tone 
as indicated in the score. Suzanne Danco 
is the finest of the three Marguerites; 
her artistry is that of the more cultured 
singer. Moreover, she brings to her inter- 
pretation dramatic puissance and con- 
siderable feeling. If only Panzéra could 
have been our Mephisto, our cast would 
have been nigh perfect. For Singher, 
with all his polished refinement, lacks the 
sinister qualities and the ability to achieve 
a true climax which makes for a believable 
portrayal of Mephisto. Paul Cabanel, in 
the Columbia set, is more convincing and 
more telling for all his roughness on oc- 
casion. Whether or not the realism in 
sound will sway those who own _ the 
Columbia set toward this new one is not 
predictable. Jean Fournet is not the 
most imaginative of conductors but his 
understanding of the music and_ its 
philosophical connotations is far deeper 
than Munch's. For this reason, it might 
be well for the interested listener to 
make comparisons. Of course, if one’s 
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interest is defined at the level of one 

famous conductor's dictum that the 

Damnation is ‘ta bunch of the loveliest 

tunes in existence,” one may be swayed 

toward hearing those tunes more realistic- 
ally produced. To rationalize for lovely 

melodies is not considered by many as a 

requisite to their enjoyment. P.H.R. 

& 

FALLA: La Vida Breve (complete opera); 
Victoria de los Angeles (Salud), Rosario 
Gomez (Grandmother), Josefina Puig- 
sech (Carmela), Pablo Civil (Paco), 
Emilio Paya (Uncle Sarvaor), others, 
chorus, Orquesta Sinfénia de la Opera 
de Barcelona conducted by Ernesto 
Halifter. HMV discs ALP-1150/51, 
$6.95 


AFALLA’S La Vida Breve (Life is Short) 
is the earliest of his works which has sur- 
vived. It was completed in 1905—the 
composer's twenty-ninth year, and won 
the prize for a national opera that same 
year. It was not staged, however, until 
1913, when it was represented at the 
Casino Municipal at Nice. There followed 
performances at the Paris Opéra Comique 
and the next year it had its Spanish 
premiere in Madrid. It was given at the 
Metropolitan in March 1926 with Lucrezia 
Bori as Salud, but only survived three per- 
formances. The late W. J. Henderson, 
who believed it worthy of including in 
the Metropolitan repertoire, told the 
writer that public interest was not sus- 
tained by mating it with Stravinsky's 
Le Rossignol, “it would have fared better 
paired with either Cavalleria or Pagliacci.” 
J. B. Trend, in his book on the composer, 
says: “It is rather uncertain in style, 
but the orchestration is extremely effec- 
tive, and on the stage it succeeds far 
better than would be imagined from 
reading the piano score. What par- 
ticularly give it life are the interludes 
of Andaluz song and dance and_ the 
snatches of melody sung by voices ‘off.’ 
Che work has a great sense of climax.” 
Uhe plot is a slight one—the heroine, 
\ gypsy girl, is deserted by her lover, 
Paco, for a rich girl of his own class, 
Carmela. At the wedding festivities of 


Carmela and Paco, Salud appears and 
October, 1954 





pleads with him to finish killing her, 
then falls dead at his feet. The story 
relies on local atmosphere and coloration. 
Actually, as some writers have said, the 
music has in part a French melodramatic 
character, the sort of lyric opera that 
Massenet wrote but, says Trend, “it is 
Massenet in his better moments.” It 
is a welcome addition to recorded opera. 

The performance, one might say, is a 
typically Spanish one, with the type of 
voices—with the exception of de los 
Angeles—that are heard in Spanish 
zarzuelas. Victoria de los Angeles gives 
a touching and often passionate portrayal 
of the wronged gypsy girl, who, like 
Santuzza, is beside herself at her portrayal. 
Her associates are not as vocally blessed 
as she, but they love their parts nonethe- 
less. Halffter, who was long associated 
with the composer, conducts with fervor 
and imagination. And the recording is 
a fine example of HMV's modern en- 
gineering technique, especially gratifying 
to the ear in those dance selections which 
the conductor performs with notable 
authority. 





Salud (de los Angeles) and Paco (Vroons) 
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Since the opera takes only 3 sides, the 
last face of the recording has been utilized 
for a song recital by Miss de los Angeles. 
It should be separated from the opera 
performance, for it is of a more intimate 
character which on extended range con- 
veys the illusion that the singer and her 
accomplished accompanist are in the same 
room with the listener. The soprano 
sings the lovely songs with exquisite 
style and expressive tone. 

(RCA Victor's domestic issue of this 
set LM6018 arrived too late for com- 
parison.) P.H.R. 

- 

VERDI: Falstaff (opera in 3 Acts); 
Giuseppe Valdengo (Falstaff), Antonio 
Madasi (Fenton), Frank Guarrera 
(Ford), Gabor Carelli (Dr. Caius), 
John Carmen Rossi (Bardolph), Nor- 
man Scott (Pistol), Herva Nelli (Mis- 
tress Ford), Teresa Stich-Randall (Nan- 
etta), Nan Merriman (Mistress Page), 
Cloe Elmo (Mistress Quickly), the 
Robert Shaw Chorale, NBC Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Arturo Tos- 
canini. RCA Victor set LM-6111, 3 
dises, $17.85. 


AAT LONG LAST, Toscanini’s brilliant 
iccount of Falstaff, which was given in 
two NBC broadcasts on April 1 and 8, 
1950, has been given permanent ex- 
istence in a first-rate recording. One 
suspects that the recording engineers 
have worked long and hard on this issue 
and, to their credit, they have done a 
fine job. But more to the point, a job 
that satisfied the Maestro, who is one 
of the most demanding of all artists for 
clarification of detail. It has been said 
that this, one of the great operatic come- 
dies of all times, over and above its com- 
plex orchestral commentary, requires 
the utmost in clarity of stage speech as 
well as of orchestral texture. No one 
ever has equalled Toscanini in his realiza- 
tion of these necessities. His natural 
dramatic instincts have always been 
demanding; no one demands and realizes 
the delicacy, the range of dynamics and 
the precision that he does. What he 
did for Verdi's Otello is done for Falstaff, 


for both are brought to life in a manner 
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that challenges the foremost interpreters 
of operas now living and may well chal- 
lenge others for a long time to come. 

As in his other operatic performances, 
Toscanini dominates the show. His 
singers are as much the spokesmen of his 
interpretative conception as they are ol 
Verdi's. Toscanini not only directs his 
artists but coaches them in their roles. 
Valdengo, whose tenure at the Metro- 
politan was shortlived, often reveals 
unexpected artistic capabilities as Fal- 
staff as he did as Iago in Otello. Tos- 
canini is said to have taught him bot’ 
roles and, having attended the rehearsals, 
I can state that the baritone was coached 
in the part of Falstaff by one of the most 
exacting Pygmalions of all times. For 
all Valdengo’s musical intelligence, one 
suspects, had Toscanini really possessed 
his vocal abilities he would have made 
more of them. But on the whole, Val- 
dengo makes the most of this part, 
handling his big scenes in a telling manner. 
The young baritone, Frank Guarrera, 
who sings Ford, profited from his associ- 
ation with the Maestro, as indeed did 
most of the singers except Antonio Madasi, 
whose Fenton is disillusioning. Cloe 
Elmo's Mistress Quickly is a delight. 
Hervi Nelli as Mistress Ford is uneven, 
but Nan Merriman, as Mistress Page, 
and the young American soprano, Teresa 
Stitch-Randall, who has gone on to suc- 
cess after success in Europe since this 
performance was first given, as Nanetta, 
are praiseworthy. The rest of the cast 
are competent as also is Robert Shaw's 
chorale. As though to remind the listener 
that this was once a live performance, 
the applause of the original audience is 
given on the record. If there is any 
doubt that a Toscanini audience can 
raise the decibels as high and _ higher 
than a paid operatic claque, the evidence 
is here. Pia 

a 
VERDI: La Traviata (Opera in 3 Acts); 

Maria Meneghini Callas (Violetta), 

Francesco Albanese (Alfred), Ugo Sava- 

rese (Giogio Germont), Ede Gandolfo 

Marietta (Flora), Ines Marietta (An- 

nina), others, Symphony Orchestra 

of Radio Italiana, Turin, and the 
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Cetra Chorus, Gabriele Santini (con- 

ductor). Cetra-Capitol set C1246, 3 

discs, $17.85. 
ATHIS is Maria Callas’ show, and on 
her falls the burden of sustaining interest 
because the other principals are not 
vocally endowed as she is. Hers is a 
“personality’’ Violetta, one which should 
be more effective on the stage. She is by 
turns affecting and disaffecting, but 
even so she commands respect for some 
of her expressively lyrical singing. To 
be sure, there are vocal inequalities—slurs, 
scooping and undue pressure on wrong 
notes in the middle of phrases—but such 
is the lady’s method at this stage in her 
career. She is fully aware that pathos 
is essential to her characterization and 
she does convey it, often in a most moving 
manner. While she does not let us forget 
that she is a dramatic soprano, she does 
jot press the point, so to speak, though 
the suppression of her natural vocal 
resources often leaves something to be 
desired. 

I must admit that she often enlisted 
my sympathy for the hopelessly doomed 
“Traviata.” In the finale of the first 
act, she handles the difficult coloratura 
music with complete assurance if not 
without some tonal inequalities. Her 
second act quite amazed me, for here 
she sings with feeling. Her Dite alla 
giovine has unsuspected tenderness, and 
just before this her exclamation, Gran 
Dio, after Alfred’s father has told her 
that men’s hearts are changeable, is a 
dramatic movement not soon to be for- 
gotten since sHe sings with anguished 
emotional suppression. Her reading of 
the letter in the final act is effectively 
accomplished in a low voice, as Verdi 
wished it, and her singing of Addio del 
passato and in the duet, Parigi, o cara, 
reveals new potentialities of mezzo voce 
which she would do well to develop. 

The Alfredo of Francesco Albanese is 
sung with musical competence and _ so, 
too, is his father by Ugo Savarese, but 
without the essential polish that has dis- 
tinguished the great interpreters of these 
roles. The smaller parts are competently 
sung, especially the Annina of Ines 
Marietta. The chorus is well trained. 
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The orchestral direction of Gabriele 
Santini is efficient but undistinguished. 
The recording is realistic in the manner 
of Italian radio performances—favoring 
the voices. P.H.R. 


TRENDS IN HIGH 
FIDELITY 


T WOULD seem that the record in- 
dustry has at long last embarked on 








the adoption of a single equalization curve 
in sound reproduction. The day may not 
be too distant when you can junk that 
dial with its half dozen or more turnovers 
for equalization and settle back in your 
favorite chair knowing that all recordings 
will reproduce on the same curve. The 
Record Industry Association of America 
a couple of years ago worked out the so- 
called RIAA Standard Disc Phonograph 
Recording Characteristic curve which 
RCA Victor adopted, calling it for their 
purpose the “New Orthophonic”’ charac- 
teristic. Many concerns are using this 
characteristic today, and at least one 
leading record company, London, is 
setting an unusual precedent bv announc- 
ing that its entire LP catalogue will be 
remade, including some of its valued 
early issues, with this curve. There is 
more than one factor involved in London's 
decision, for with the startlingly new 
developments in high-fidelity, recording 
techniques in the past year the remaking 
of earlier issues will result in greater 
realism. Already, London is marketing 
a number of these remakes, recorded from 
the original tapes using the most modern 
recording techniques and the RIAA 
characteristic. Among these earlier re- 
releases are Stravinsky’s Petrouchka, De- 
bussy’s La Mer and Ravel’s Ma Mere 
l’'Oye, Debussy’s Nocturnes and Ravel's 
Rapsodie Espagnole (all by Ansermet), 
the Beethoven Eroica Symphony (Kleiber) 
and Piano Concerto No. 3 (Backhaus- 
Boehm), Brahms’ Symphony No. 1 (van 
Beinum), and Gilbert and Sullivan's 

Pirates of Penzance and Pinafore. 
These new London versions can _ be 
identified by an R_ before the matrix 
Continued on page 54 
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A strong personality, ever 
alert and meticulous to de- 

Hermann Scherchen tail and balance, ‘‘indubi- 
tably a great orchestral 
technician.”’ 
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RECORD COLLECTORS 


are talking about... 


.. .Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (photo on cover), whose latest record—a Lieder 
Recital (Angel 35023)—announced a long time ago, has at long last been 
released. This gifted Viennese soprano, whose artistic standards are 
very high, has given us some wonderful recordings, as cherishable as any by 
the great singers of all times. Soon, she will be heard in a new version of 
Mozart's Cosi fan tutte with a cast including Merriman, Simoneau and Panerai, 
von Karajan conducting, and also in three Johann Strauss operettas—Wiener- 
blut, Gypsy Baron and Night in Venice. Her admirers will be able to hear her 
in person from coast to coast beginning October 16, when she gives the first 
recital of her long tour at the Mellon Auditorium in Pittsburgh. Her tour, 
which ends in Danbury, Conn. on December 8th, will take her to Oberlin, 

{ ' Ohio, Atlanta, Ga., Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Toronto, 
New York, Seattle, Los Angeles, Beverly Hills, Houston, Dallas, St. Louis, 
and other cities. 





. ..Hermann Scherchen, one of Europe's leading conductors, born in Berlin 
in 1891, who began his career as a violist with the Berlin Philharmonic in 1907 
and four years later, at 20, conducted that orchestra. That same year he 
collaborated with Schoenberg in the first production of the composer's Pierrot 
Lunaire. Though Scherchen was well known on records in Europe in the 
1930s, when he was head of the music collegium of Winterthur, Switzerland, 
it was not until Westminster Records engaged him that he became known in 
this country. Scherchen has long been interested iif acoustics, and has written 
a book on microphone techniques. Recently, he built his own home in Grave- 
sano, in the Italian section of Switzerland, and has included in it a special 
sound studio for experimentation. He owns two Ampex tape machines and is 
interested in concrete music. He believes very much in the future possibilities 
of electronic music. During all recording sessions, he takes an active interest 
in balance and tonal problems, discussing these fully, as well as the seating 
of the orchestra, with the engineers and musical directors before each session. 
He is an exacting taskmaster with orchestra, singers and chorus, and works 
individually and collectively with his ensemble during rehearsals. Like 
Toscanini, he is seemingly tireless, and after a long rehearsal or recording 
session more often than not shows less fatigue than his performers. His 
interpretative work reveals an unfaltering dedication to the performance of the 
music. An interesting story, indicative of Scherchen’s universality and broad 
humanism, is told in relation to his recording of Bach's B minor Mass. Prior 
to the recording, in a short address to the large ensemble of performers, he 
said: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, we are about to record one of the profoundest 
religious works ever written. I know that al! of you are appreciative of this 
fact. There are among you, many Catholics, many Protestants and many 
Jews, therefore I wish to request that all of you forget personal religious views 
and think only of this work as an expression of religious universality, created 
for the spiritual elevation of everyman, as Bach intended it.” 
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ar Continued from page 51) 
number which is cut into the record just 
below the label. Where formerly the 
number has read A or B before the num- 
ber, the new disc with the RIAA charac- 
teristic reads AR or BR before the num- 
ber. The R signifies the new equalization 
curve, which is the same as the New 
Orthophonic. If you do not already have 
that curve on your pre-amplifier dial, it 
may be well to acquire it. 

Columbia Records is not at this time 
altering its LP characteristic since, as 
one official of the company has informed 
us, the original curve that the company 
devised for LP varies little from the RIAA 
one. That difference, however, can be 
noticed by keen ears on wide-range 
equipment, particularly on the treble end. 


RCA's “Gruve-Gard” 


RCA Victor has contributed a major 
feature to the LP disc, unquestionably 
one of the most important strides since 
the introduction of the record. Everyone 
has had their troubles with record wear 
and mars or blemishes in removal from 
the envelope and from changer mechanism 
where contact with other discs and either 
turnover or discharge by the mechanism. 
RCA Victor's latest development, which 
has been incorporated on its new LP re- 
leases beginning with September, is an 
extension of the raised-center idea original- 
ly introduced on the 45 rpm disc. The 
new design has not only a raised center but 
a raised outer edge which eliminates 
scratches and nicks in shipment as well 
as playback. Says Manny Sacks, RCA 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Victor Record Department. ‘This new 
design will mean greater satisfaction for 
music lovers because these records should 
retain their original fidelity free from 
nicks and scratches that have frequently 
marred long-play records."” At a demon- 
stration of the so-called ‘Gruve-Gard” 
design on September 9th at the RCA 
Exhibition Hall, details and engineering 
specifications for their manufacture were 
turned over to record manufacturers 
“so that the record-buying public can 
benefit from this new development as 
fully and as quickly as possible,” said 
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Mr. Sacks. 
feature will become in a short time a part 


Unquestionably, this new 


of every LP disc released. One is im- 
pelled to say to the boys in RCA’s record 
research laboratories, who developed this 
new design: “Congratulations.” 
Westminster's Lab Series 

Realism, in which the utmost in clarity 
and balance is attained and no loss of 
quality at any point in the grooves on 
a single side of a disc, is being featured 
by Westminster Records in time for the 
Audio Shows in Chicago and New York. 
These new discs are known as Laboratory 
Series and sell at $7.50 each. The booklet 
with each disc is written by C. G. Mc’ 
Proud, Editor and Publisher of ‘‘Audio’- 
magazine. McProud calls these records 
“reproduction to live with.” “In this 
series of records,”’ he writes in the booklet, 
“spacing between grooves has been irt- 
creased to a practical limit, compromising 
with the minimum inside diameter which 
will ensure good quality. Thus the total 
length of the recorded selection is ap- 
preciably less than the maximum that can 
be put on a long-play record. But when 
one strives for the best possible recorded 
quality, something has to be sacrificed— 
30 minutes or more can be recorded on 
one side, but quality will suffer. The 
playing time could be increased by re- 
cording closer to the center, but that 
would narrow the frequency range toward 
the end of the side, giving a muffled effect 
quite different in quality from the out- 
side grooves. ..the recording cannot be 
carried in too close to the center or we 
lose the high frequencies.”’ 

This new series of Westminster ‘“‘is 
intended to give the finest possible quality 
to the listener.” In order to obtain this 
quality, the amount of music on each side 
of the disc has to be almost cut in half. 
Thus, the first disc, W-LAB 7002, con- 
tains Tchaikovsky's Capriccio Italien 
on one side, the timing of which is 16 
minutes and 20 seconds, and Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Capriccio Espagnol on the 
other side, the timing of which is 15 min- 
utes and 36 seconds. The annotation for 
these pieces is quite different than any- 
thing we have had previously, for Mc- 





(Continued on page 68) 
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Notes and Reviews 


HERE IS IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


ORCHESTRA 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 2 in B 
Flat, Op. 19; Overture to Coriolanus, 
Op. 62; Consecration of the House 
Overture, Op. 124; Paul Badura-Skoda 

piano) and the Orchestra of the Vienna 
State Opera, conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. Westminster WL-5302, $5.95. 


A.\ BETTER than average performance 
4 the concerto, really the first of the 
Badura- 
Skoda lacks subtlety, but he displays a 


five written by Beethoven. 


fine tone and a good deal of energy; 
Scherchen does nothing to hinder him. 
The sum total of the collaboration, as a 
matter of fact, adds up perhaps to the 
best Op. 19 in the catalogue, though some 
may prefer the veteran Backhaus’ version. 
The same cannot be said of the overtures, 
which are meticulous and _ stolid com- 
pared to Weingartner and Toscanini 
for performance and van Beinum for 
sound. The Consecration is, however, 
closer to the Handelian style that Beetho- 
ven sought than is any modern version, 


J.N. 


BEETHOVEN: Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra in D, Op. 61; Helen Schnabel 
and Vienna Orchestra conducted by 
F. Charles Adler. SPA disc 45, $5.95. 


ATHIS is the famous Violin Concerto 

an arrangement for piano, probably 
made in accordance with the suggestion 
\ctober, 1954 


—William Cowper 


of Beethoven's publishers. Most writers 
on Beethoven are unsympathetic to this 
opus, stating that it forms no valuable 
addition to his piano work because the 
violin part is ‘“‘transcribed almost note 
for note and thereby loses its effective- 
ness." This is not quite true, for the 
piano writing seems quite natural and 
does prove, in the hands of a capable per- 
former, quite effective, as the present 
gifted performer proves. Beethoven played 
the work himself and seems to have 
favored it somewhat because he gave it to 
others. The crux of the situation is that 
the piano becomes a more prominent 
entity than is the violin, which is an 
organic member of the orchestra. Had 
the work been conceived in the first place 
for piano, there is little doubt that it 
would have proved a success with the 
public. One writer says that the interest 
in this version lies chiefly in the cadenzas 
which Beethoven wrote for it, especially 
the one at the end of the first movement 
in which piano and _ kettledrums are 
employed and wherein Beethoven effec- 
tively reuses the knocking motive for the 
kettledrums heard in the introduction. 

There are some who favor this work, 
notably those who prefer the piano to the 
violin, and for this reason there is just 
reason in issuing it on records. Concert 
Hall sometime back issued a Limited 
Edition of this concerto played by Artur 
Balsam. Miss Schnabel’s performance 
is more expressively played and more 
realistically reproduced, with better or- 
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Some 
apt to be pationizing about a work like 
this, labeling it a novelty. Well, a novelty 
it may be, but one that may well pleasant- 


chestral direction. liseeners are 


ly surprise even such listeners. J.N. 
* 

BEETHOVEN: Music for Egmont, Op. 
8% Magda Laszlo (Soprano), Fred 
Liewehr (Narrator) and Orchestra of 
the Vienna State Opera conducted 
by Hermann Scherchen. Westminster 
5281, $5.95. 


ATHE MUSIC for Goethe's Egmont 
was written for a revised production at 
Vienna’s Hoftheater in 1808. It consists 
of the familiar overture and nine fairly 
short episodes of varying quality. There 
are two soli for soprano (Claerchen) and a 
soliloquy for narrator (Egmont), a high- 
point in the score for dramatic impact. 
This is not top-drawer Beethoven. 
In addition to its curiosity value, however, 
it does have a certain entertainment 
quotient that will vary with one’s devo- 
tion to the cult of the three B’s. 
Performance is in line with current 
standards. Possibly a Mitropoulos might 
breathe more excitement into the little- 
played parts of the score, but those of 
you with high blood pressure may prefer 
Scherchen’s more scholarly approach. 


Clear recording. —-A.W.P. 
* 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 6 in 

F, Op. 68 (Pastoral); Philharmonia 


Orchestra conducted by Herbert von 
Karajan. Angel 35080, $5.95. 


Al MARVEL at the polished suavity of 
this performance. Von Karajan offers 
a placidly dignified reading, with em- 
phasis on the serenity of a formalized 
landscape of country scenery rather than 
an evocation of the vibrant personality 
of the living countryside as it was in 
that day and is today. 

To those of us nurtured on the more 
emotional approach of some of the more 
popular Italian and Russian batonists 
of recent years, this present reading may 
It will appeal 


to many, however, as a welcome relief 


sound somewhat tame. 


from some of the excesses practiced on 
this “programmatic” score in the name of 
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drama. Recording is up to present-day 
standards. —A.W.P. 
e 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1 in C minor, 
Op. 68; Joseph Keilberth conducting 
the Berlin) Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Telefunken LGX-66003, $5.95. 


ACAN this be the same recording that 
Capitol issued a couple of years ago? 
That recording was not favorably received 
so that one assumes, on the strength of 
the present issue, which invites favorable 
comment, that this is a new performance. 
The recording is quite impressive, full 
and rich in tonal quality. Keilberth’s 
performance is in the best German tra- 
dition, quite different from the dynamic 
version of Toscanini and the often more 
dramatic version of Scherchen—two per- 
formances which I admire. The beauty 
in sound that Keilberth achieves is reminis- 
cent of Weingartner and his phrasing 
derives from the same schooling. London, 
who issues Telefunken in this country, 
has come up with a strong rival for its 
Brahms’ First by van Beinum. Com- 
paring the two, I find Keilberth closer 
to the heart of the composer. JN. 
a 
CHOPIN: Concerto No. 1 in E minor, 
Op. 11; Artur Rubinstein (piano) 
with Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches- 
tra conducted by Alfred Wallenstein. 
RCA Victor LM-1810, $5.95. 


AHERE is another of RCA Victor's 
stunning new recordings, and it mirrors 
with exceptional fidelity the loveliest 
performance of Chopin's treasurable E 
minor concerto this generation has known. 
Rubinstein has always ‘“owned’’ this 
work, as most pianists have long been 
aware. Older collectors still fondly 
cherish the Rubinstein-Barbirolli version 
of 1936. Many, indeed, will continue 
to give it the palm after listening to this 
version. But Rubinstein, though older 
now, still plays with style, verve, and 
magic; and no one will want to live with 
the older recording after hearing the new 
one. I must comment on the splendid 
balance Victor's engineers have effected 
between piano and orchestra; it seems 
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NATURAL 


MONTH AFTER MONTH 
THE FINEST 


mi 


LONG PLATING RECORDS 


SEPTEMBER RELEASES 


WL 5249 BARTOK: Concertos #2, #3 
Farnadi, piano; Orch, of Vienna 
State Opera, Scherchen cond, 

WL 5288 BERLIOZ: Harold in Italy 
Riddle, viola; Philharmonic Symph. 
Orch. of London, Scherchen cond. 

WL 5318 J. S. BACH: Concertos #1, #2 
Barylli, violin; Orch. of Vienna 
State Opera, Scherchen cond. 


WL 5307 MOZART: Clarinet Concerto K. 622; 


Bassoon Concerto K. 191 

Wlach, clarinet; Oehlberger, bassoon; 
Orch. of Vienna State Opera, 
Rodzinski cond. 


WL 5309 TCHAIKOVSKY: Concertos #1, #2 


Farnadi, piano; Orch. of Vienna 
State Opera, Scherchen cond, 

WL 5310 SCHUMANN: Concerto A min.; 
Concertstiick G. maj.; Concert 
Allegro D min. 
Demus, piano; Orch. of Vienna 
State Opera, Rodzinski cond. 

WL 5311 FRANCK: Symphony D min.; 
Le Chasseur Maudit 
Orch. of Vienna State Opera, 
Rodzinski cond. 

WL 5312 Spanish Keyboard Music 
Valenti, harpsichord 

WL 5314 HAYDN: String Quartets Op. 64, 
#1, #3 
Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet 

WL 5308 CHOPIN: Concertos #1, #2 
Badura-Skoda, piano; Orch. of Vienna 
State Opera, Rodzinski cond. 

WAL 215 J. S. BACH: Art of the Fugue 
(piano arr. Bruno Seidlhofer) 
Josef and Grete Dichler, 2 pianos 


WL 5315 MOZART: Eine Kicine Nachtmusik; 


Ein Musikalischer Spass 
Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet; 
Josef Hermann, contrabass 

WL 5316 DOHNANYI: Serenade Op. 10 
Berkley; String Trio; Francaix: 
String Trio 
Pougnet, violin; Riddle, viola; 
Pini, cello 

WL 5317 Sonata A maj. K. 331; Fantasy 


C min. K, 475; Sonata C min. K. 457 


Badura-Skoda, piano 

WL 5302 BEETHOVEN: Concerto #2; 
Overtures, Coriolanus and 
Consecration of the House 
Badura-Skoda, piano; Orch. of Vienna 
State Opera, Scherchen cond. 

WL 5304 Cante Flamenco Anthology Vol. II 


Flamenco Singers, Guitar accompaniment 





LISTEN... AND 
COMPARE! 


OCTOBER RELEASES 


WL 5319 


WL 5320 


WAL 216 


WL 
WL 
WL 
WL 


WL 


5321 
5322 
5323 
5324 


5325 


WL 5305 


SHOSTAKOVITCH: Symphony #13 
Golden Age (Ballet Suite) 

National Symph. Orch. of Wash, D. C., 
Mitchell cond. 

TURINA: Procesion del Rocio, 
Canto a Sevilla, Danzas Fantasticas, 
Oracion del Torero 

Lola Rodriguez de Aragon, soprano; 
Orquesta Sinfonica de Madrid, 

Freitas Branco cond. 

J. S. BACH: 8 Sonatas, Flute and 
Harpsichord 

Wummer, flute; Valenti, harpsichord 
LISZT: Licbestriume, Balladen, 
Legenden, Farnadi, piano 
GRANADOS: Goyescas (with 

El Pelele), Echaniz, piano 

HAYDN: String Quartets Op. 76, 
#3, #4, Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet 
DVORAK: Biblische Lieder, 
Zigeuncrweisen, Liebeslieder 
Roessel-Majdan, contralto; 
Holetschek, piano 

SCARLATTI: Sonatas for Harpsi- 
chord Vol. VI, Valenti, Harpsichord 
Cante Flamenco Anthology Vol. IIT 
Flamenco Singers, Guitar accompaniment 


10” POPULAR RELEASES 


WL 
WL 
WL 
WL 
WL 
WL 
WL 
WL 
WL 
FL 
WL 
WL 
WL 


3018 

3020 
3021 

3022 
3023 
3024 
3025 
3026 
3027 
3028 
3029 
3030 


3031 


In the Continental Manner Vol. Il 
Herb Seiter, piano; Rhythm group 
That Butterfield Bounce 

Billy Butterfield & Orch. 

Dance to Latin Rhythms #1 
Morino, Luiz, Diego & other orchs, 
Dance to Paris Swing #1 

Mengo, Chiboust & other orchs. 
Cocktail Hour #1 

Franck Pourcel & Sextet 

Tangos #1 

Cahan-Colombo & Morino tango orchs, 
Organ by Morgan #1 

Virginie Morgan, electric organ 
Accordiana 

Gus Viseur, Loulou LeGrand, Jo Moutet 
Song Hits of Paris 

Arnaud, Nicolas, Sala, others 

Date for Dancing #1 

Pourcel, Mengo, Luiz & other orchs. 
Butterfield Plays Ballads for 
Sweethearts, Billy Butterfield & Orch. 
Paris by Night #1 

Franck Pourcel & Orch. 

Piano Waltzes from Vienna #1 
Herb Seiter 


WESTMINSTER LABORATORY SERIES 


W-LAB 7001 GLIERE: The Red Poppy, Orch. of Vienna State Opera, Scherchen cond. 
W-LAB 7002 TCHAIKOVSKY: Capriccio Italien f 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: Capriccio Espagnol, London Symph. Orch., Scherchen cond. 
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absolutely right to. this hard-to-please 
listener. 

\fter the attention recently paid to the 
burly Balakirev 


Chopin concerto (by way of London's 


orchestration of the 


recording with Gulda and Boult), it is 
interesting to note that the original or- 
chestration is used in this latest effort. 
The original is weak in sonic juice, to be 
sure, seems downright feeble in spots; 
but its very slenderness of tone is surely 
more appropriate to the delicacy, tender- 
ness, and brilliance of Chopin's thought 
than the hefty, round-muscled sound of 
\lfred Wallenstein, 
by the way, handles his part of the per- 


Balakirev'’s version 


formance with unusual care and grace. 

He knows Rubinstein is the star of the 

occasion; but that does not embarrass 

him or keep him from providing alert 
support cia. 

* 

CHOPIN: Piano Concerto No. 1 in E 
Vinor, Op. 11; Piano Concerto No. 2 
in F Minor, Op. 21; Paul Badura-Skoda 
piano) and the Orchestra of the 
Vienna State Opera conducted by 
Artur Rodzinski. Westminster WL- 
5308, $5.95. 


ABADURA-SKODA brings his usual 
verve and clarity of detail to the all- 
important piano parts, and his brilliant 
tone is enhanced by the recording. How- 
ever, his playing lacks rubato, that de- 
fining of each note within a phrase with- 
out which this music tends to become a 
bit monotonous. Rodzinski's accompani- 
ment is forceful and well-integrated, 
though muffled in sound. There are some 
delightful moments in both concertos, 
and their coupling on one record makes 
this an attractive bargain. The same 
pairing on Period with Musulin, as soloist, 
is quite inferior. The outstanding version 
of the E Minor in the field is the new 
Rubinstein, and he as well as Malcuzynski 
have a way with the F minor. Of course 
the appeal of this disc will be the economy 
it provides. E. B. 
+ 

COPLAND: Appalachian Spring, El 

Salon Mexico, Billy the Kid and Fan- 

fare for the Common Man; the National 
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Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Harold) Mitchell. Westminster LP 
WL-5286, $5.95. 


ABEST bargain of the season for Cop- 
land fans. I prefer the old Koussevitzky 
versions of Appalachian Spring and 
El Salon Mexico, but for sound they are 
impossible by comparison with these 
Westminster jobs. Mitchell is a thorough- 
ly competent conductor, though hardly 
adventuresome in matters of interpreta- 
tion. His Billy is more symphonic than 
balletic, which is all right but not quite 
as it should be. The sententious Fanfare 
is an LP premiere. Altogether a_ fine 
omnibus disc. The somewhat strident 
overall tone is not to be blamed on West- 
minster. Actually it fits this music rather 
well. 1 ALS 
e : 

FRANCK: Variations symphoniques; IN- 

DY: Symphony on a Mountain Air, 

Op. 2 


André Cluytens and Paris Conservatory 





Aldo Ciccolini (piano) with 


Concert Society 
35104, $5.95. 


Orchestra. Angel 


AWELL balanced and clean recording, 
realistic but without being startingly so 
Exactly right for the music, I would say. 
The same coupling with Casadesus as the 
pianist was issued a long time ago by 
Columbia. Unfortunately, its transfer 
the d'Indy 


side in particular had ‘variable’ pitch 


from 78s was not too happy 


Of all the Variations symphoniques, this 
one has the most sensitive piano playing 
(there was an issue by Decca, poorly 
recorded, featuring Geza Anda with van 
Beinum which I have kept for its pianist’s 
fine artistry). Ciccolini brings an ex- 
quisitely poetic touch to his performance 
and Cluytens gives a most expressive 
account of the orchestral part. Only 
in his octave playing does Ciccolini some- 
times seem a bit perfunctory, but one can 
be too assertive in such passages. The 
Jacquinot-Fistoulari version of the d’Indy 
work is more sensationally recorded and it 
does come off, so to speak, in an im- 
pressive manner. But here we have a 
more sensitive treatment of the score, 
with greater intimacy in sound and more 
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beautifully shaped phrasing from the 
conductor. Ciccolini is rightfully cen- 
tered more in the orchestra, as the piano 
part was not intended by the composer 
to be featured as in a concerto. He does 
not endeavor at any time to steal the 
limelight but remains the knowing or- 
chestral instrumentalist who allows his 
part to blend as it should at all times. 
This is a really worthwhile record. I 
might add that I prefer Ciccolini to both 
Gieseking and Brailowsky in the Franck. 


P.H.R. 
® 
MOUSSORGSKY-RAVEL: Pictures at 
an Exhibition; FRANCK:  Psyché 


and Eros; the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Arturo Tos- 
RCA Victor LP LM-1838, 


canini. 
$5.95. 


AHUMORLESS playing, but the per- 
formance is in every other respect a 
perfect one, with ensemble work so good 
that it makes one weep for the demise of 
this orchestra, and with sound so good 
that it makes one weep that hi-fi was not 
around a few years earlier to preserve 
loscanini’s art in its finest flower. Listen 
to Tuileries and the Ballet of the Chicks 
i you want to verify my one serious 
militation. Doesn't the Maestro know 
that this music is supposed to be satiric? 
He trudges from picture to picture as if 
the goal were not to savor each of them 
but to catch a general feeling about the 
whole show, pausing reflectively at the 
last tableau only. I must say that The 
Great Gate never swung open more ma- 
jestically \nd the sound is just out 
of this world. As for Psyché, it would 
seem presumptuous for anyone, even 
loscanini, to pursue Van Beinum’'s 
ichievement. Maybe Paray can do more 
with it; his version is due from Mercury 
it this writing. But French mysticism 
is not the Maestro’s dish of tea and his 
perfunctory way with its sophisticated 


passions does not quite get at their 


essence —J.L. 
+ 

PROKOFIEFF: Concerto No. 3 in C, 

Op. 26; Alexander Uninsky (piano), 


Hague Philharmonic Orchestra, Wil- 


October, 1954 





lem Van Otterloo (conductor); Clas- 


The Love for 
Three Oranges—Suite, Op. 33a; Lam- 
oureux Concerts Orchestra, Jean Mar- 


tinon (conductor). Epic LC-3042, $5.95. 


sical Symphony, Op. 25; 


A THE SOUND in the concerto is more 
ear-pleasing, with better string quality 
than in the symphony and the suite, 
where the strings have an edgy tone. 
The first has the more natural realism, 
which probably has to do with the 
acoustics of the hall employed. Uninsky 
is a skilled artist with the type of technique 
especially fitting to modern music (per- 
sonally I like him best in music of our 
time). He gives a first-rate performance 
of the concerto though often on a smaller 
scale than most. ‘The composer set 
the pattern for this work with his breadth, 
and of all the recordings to date the 
Katchen-Ansermet one remains, for me} 
the most impressive. This is a work for 
completely mutual cooperation by pianist 
and conductor, and Katchen and Ansermet 
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team. Van Otterloo 
elicits some lovely sounds from his or- 


make a_ perfect 
chestra but he does not always bring to 
the music the punch that it requires. 
Martinon’s Classical Symphony lacks hu- 
mor, otherwise it is expertly tailored. 
He does better in the music from The 
Love for Three Oranges, but few owning 
the Désormiére version would be likely 
to trade it in for this one. However, 
mating three Prokofiev works on one 
disc was a smart idea which may well 
appeal to some record buyers. -P.H.R. 
+ 

SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 8 in B 

minor (Unfinished); TCHAIKOVSKY: 


Romeo and Juliet Overture-Fantasia; 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra’ con- 
ducted by Antal Dorati. Mercury 


MG50037, $5.95. 


AAS ONE might expect, the outstanding 
feature of this disc is the quality of the 
recording. It is loud, clear, with tre- 
mendous dynamic variation and excellent, 
almost three-dimensional, presence. 

Some may question the coupling of 
Schubert's pensive melancholy with the 
extrovert theatrics of Tchaikovsky. Be 
that as it may, Dorati has approached 
these orchestral war-horses with an open 
mind, a clear beat, and a sensible realiza- 
tion of their proper values. 

One can find very little fault with his 
results, except perhaps to deplore the 
reduplication of pieces that have each 
been done more than fifteen times on LP. 

A.W.P. 
e 
SCRIABIN: Symphony No. 3 in C, Op. 43 

(The Divine Poem); The State Radio 

Orchestra of the U.S.S.R. conducted 

by Nikolai Golovanov. Classic CE- 

3003, $5.95. 


ATHIS is an exciting score, perhaps not 
endowed with sufficient enduring charac- 
teristics to permit hearings. 
At any rate, to the unfettered souls not 
completely under the influence of the 
aseptic school of pseudo-French inspired 
inconsequentialities that is the rage of 


frequent 


today’s concert halls, it is'a disturbing 
and at times a thrilling experience. 
60 


Music of this sort is practically im- 
possible to describe. I can only suggest 
that you make the effort to hear it and 
judge for yourself whether its message, 
once thought hopelessly dated, will get 
through to you. 

The Soviet players do a surprisingly 
good job, perhaps a little rough by the 
Their 


maintained 


most suave American standards. 
ensemble is commendably 
by Golovanov, obviously a_ skillful and 
experienced workman, who molds their 
enthusiasm to a stunning climax. 
Recording is better than many that have 
emanated from behind the Iron Curtain. 
—A.W.P. 
* 

SIBELIUS: Violin Concerto, Op. 47; 
Ginette Neveu with Walter Susskind 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra; SUK: 
Four Pieces, Op. 17; 
and Jean Neveu (piano). Angel 35129, 


Ginette Neveu 


$5.95. CHAUSSON: Poeme; DE- 
BUSSY: Violin Sonata; RAVEL: 
Tzigane; Ginette Neveu with Issay 


Dobrowen and the Philharmonia Or- 


chestra and Jean Neveu (piano). 


Angel 35128, $5.95. 


AWHEN one reads in the newspaper 
of the death of gifted muscian at an early 
age, the tragedy seems a personal one 
to those who have known and admired 
that muscian’s artistry. Ginette Neveu, 
like William Kapell, was killed in a plane 
disaster. This was in 1949, when the 
violinist was en route to New York for 
Both she and 
her brother Jean were killed. Fortunately, 


her third American tour. 


she and her brother left us some rare 
souvenirs of their artistry. Many of us 
know and own these recordings, perhaps 
in the original 78 rpm versions formerly 
issued by HMV. 
Sibelius 
1945, was hailed in England as the finest 
extant. Said The Music Review critic 
at that comparing her version 
with the older one by Heifetz, ‘“Heifetz 
over emphasized the cold aloof element 


Her performance of the 
Violin Concerto, made in late 


time; 


in Sibelius’ music by pushing relentlessly 
ahead with a minimum of rubato, Mlle. 
Neveu more than restores the balance 
with an interpretation which is warm, 
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for the most part slow-moving, and very 
R. Ander- 
son, in The Gramophone, said; ‘‘No other 


romantic in conception.”” W. 


violinist that I know is so possessed by 
the spirit of music as Ginette Neveu. . . 
It is clear that, herself inspired, she in- 
spires also the orchestra; and I am not 
surprised to hear that at the end of the 
recording session the Philharmonia Or- 
Com- 
Stern- 
Beecham performance reveals a greater 


chestra gave her an _ ovation.” 
parison with the more recent 
beauty of style by Neveu and_ bolder 
technique by Stern. The reproduction 
in the Angel disc is amazingly realistic 
for its period, a surprisingly good transfer 
from 78s, requiring only a little more 
juice than our modern recordings. 

Perhaps no one has spoken more ap- 
propriately of Neveu than ‘‘F Sharp” 
(Mrs. Compton Mackenzie), who in the 
March 1946 issue of The Gramophone said: 
“T feel that Ginette Neveu could if she 
liked, carry us into infinity on wings. 
Indeed, I am not:sure that she doesn’t 
do this already, aided and abetted by the 
Philharmonia Orchestra and Walter Suss- 
kind. For pure pleasure, even happiness, 
this musical experience must take first 
place.” These words today make one 
almost shudder, since they strike home 
like a prophecy. 

Neveu made the Suk pieces in late 1946. 
It is possible that she made the Chausson 
Poeme at the same time as the Sibelius 
concerto; the dates on the French pieces 
are not a. hand. They were issued in 
France and not in England. They are 
welcome on LP, despite their somewhat 
subdued recording quality. The piano 
is not given the prominence of the violin, 
but one senses the true partnership of 
sister and brother. 
quisitely 


Her Chausson is ex- 
performed, with a_ sensitivity 
not found in Heifetz’s superb technical 
polish. The Suk pieces are charming 
with fresh tunes and engaging rhythms. 
The Debussy Sonata and the Ravel 
I'sigane possess an artistic magic but the 
former is challenged by Francescatti and 
Casadesus. 

The latter affords as much musical 
pleasure as any LP version to date if 
reproduction isn’t a dominating motive. 
October, 1954 


Tzigane has always been one of Heifetz’s 
inimitable four de forces and should be 
brought to LP. 
magnificently, but here there is a need 


Neveu acquits herself 


for greater realism. 

* 
Sprach Zarathustra; 
Dance of the Seven Veils; 
Symphony Orchestra  con- 
RCA Victor 


STRAUSS: Also 
Salome: 
Chicago 
ducted by Fritz Reiner. 
LM-1806, $5.95. 


AIT must be the delight and despair 
of readers of these pages to be informed 
(as they have been since the dawn of the 
LP era) that a certain recording has 
lifted new sonic standards, made another 
seven-league step toward recapturing 
the original sound of a musical perform- 
Well, hold fast, it’s happened 
The new disc in question is the 


ance. 
again. 
first of a new series devoted to the tone 
poems of Richard Strauss. Accomplished 
in Chicago’s superbly resonant Orchestra 
Hall, it is astonishing. Beautiful balanced, 
warm and bright toned, spacious, this 
recording is as close to life as your most 
recent heartbeat. How fortunate that 
hand, 


there was a performance worthy of first- 


with such engineering skills at 


class preservation, for Reiner’s work with 
the fine Chicago orchestra is just that. 
Never before has there been a recorded 
version of Zarathustra to equal this one. 
Reiner is noted for his readings of Strauss’ 
music (just a season or two ago his Salome 
and Elektra were sensations at the Metro- 
politan Opera House) and on this occasion 
he is in excellent form. Zarathustra has 
its impressive pages, but it tends to fall 
to pieces if the utmost control of line and 
the most meticulous care for detail is not 
exercised. Reiner blends passion and 
control in just the proper proportion; 
the result is something you should not 
deny yourself. 

In contrast to the late Clemens Krauss’ 
suave and noble reading of Salome’s 
dance (in London's admirable set just 
recently released), Reiner’s is inspired by 
barbaric impulses, with a remembrance 
of Minsky. It is splendidly theatrical, 
full of excitement, even allowing for a 
©... 4. 
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dash of vulgarity. 








TCHAIKOVSKY: Romeoand Juliet Over- 
ture, 1812 Overture and Marche Slave; the 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted 

Westminster 

SAME, 


Vienna 


by Hermann Scherchen. 
LP WL-5282, $5.95. plus 
Capriccio Italien; the State 
Philharmonia conducted by Jonel Per- 
lea. Vox LP PL-8700, $5.95. 

ASCHERCHEN unwinds slowly, builds 


his dramatically. Perlea is 


The Westminster 


climaxes 


straightforward. 


sound is wondrous. Vox claims that 
cannon are employed in the 18/2; | 
challenge any listener to detect this obei- 
sance to history. The Vox disc is of 


course the bargain of the two in terms of 


program. Westminster has a Capriccio 
to end all in its new 


but 


“Laboratory” series 


that is another story. I recommend 
the Westminster disc on sonic grounds. 
If vou that the 


Capriccio it is only fair to say that the 


feel you must have 


Perlea performances well recorded, 


but 


are 


too “well recorded’’ would be an 


inadequate description for Scherchen’s. 
Westminster wrote the book on this sort 
of thing J.N. 
eo 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Serenade for Strings, 
Op. 48 ; Orchestra of the Bolshoi Theatre 
conducted by Leopold Steinberg; String 
Quartet No. 1 in D, Op. 11; Oistrakh 
LP disc 


String Quartet Colosseum 


10190, $5.45. 


ATCHAIKOVSKY was unquestionably 
one of the greatest melodists of all time, 
even considering he had the richest vein 
of folk melody in the world from which to 
mine. This record places two of his most 
back to back 
movement of his first Quartet, known as 
the Andante Cantabile, 


famous tunes the slow 
and the waltz sec- 
tion of the Serenade, a piece that is played 
to death by our radio orchestras. I per- 
sonally find the saccharine sentimentalities 
of these pieces very tiring. They are so 
much played it hardly seems necessary to 
own a recording of them. 

These are good, average performances 


’ 


of these works. For value, however, it is 
suggested you try Dobrowen’s version of 
the Serenade on Bluebird LBC-1021, which 
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half as much as this 


However, Ormandy’s on Columbia is prob- 


costs about one 

ably the best in this dubious contest. The 

Hollywood Quartet has also given a fine 

performance of the quartet. A.W.P. 

* 

TCHAIKOVSKY: No. 6 
in B minor, Op. 74 (Pathétique); The 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by William Steinberg. Capitol 
P-8272, $5.72. 


Sym phony 


AREFRESHINGLY free from the super- 


charged emotionalism that is standard 


equipment for the production of this long- 
suffering score, Steinberg’s reading of 
this symphony will appeal to many who 


the 


mentalities 


have been surfeited with excesses 
of the 
of some of our better-known conductors. 
The 


ensemble of the first rank; 


emotionally greedy 


Pittsburgh Orchestra is not an 
it does, how- 
ever, make a creditable showing on this 
record in a piece studded with technical 
pitfalls for the unwary instrumentalist 

Steinberg belongs more or less to the 
which 


across the river from that of Stokowski, 


Toscanini camp, is diametrically 


Koussevitzky, Ormandy, etc. Steinberg 
is a serious, solid musician who believes 
in playing scores the way the composer 
More power to him! 


—A.W.P. 


wrote them. 


« 

TOSCANINI PLAYS YOUR FAVOR- 
ITES: Egmont Overture, Op. 84 (Beetho- 
ven); 17, 

20, 21 


Overture, 


Hungarian Dances Nos. 1, 
Roman Carnival 
Op. 9 (Berlioz); Zampa 
Overture (Herold); Dance of the Hours 
(Ponchielli); Finlandia (Sibelius); NBC 
Symphony 
Arturo Toscanini. 
1834, $5.95. 


(Brahms); 


by 


LM- 


conducted 


RCA Victor 


Orchestra 


ATOSCANINI 


music of the theatre 


has a genuine flair for} 
and in such pieces? 
7 


treats) 


he is most effective. He wisely 

Beethoven's Egmont as music of they 
theatre and his performance has always? 
been a favorite of mine. I am not ash 
impressed with his Brahms’ dances.& 
Reiner and others seem closer to the} 


His Roman Carnival is beauti- 
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nposer DE SAN SEBASTIAN (Director: Juan Gorostidi) y GRAN ORQUESTA 
SINFONICA, todos ellos bajo la direccion del maestro ATAULFO ARGENTA 
LWP TW-91005/91006 $11.90 
eras The beginning of a wonderful new series in the famous London catalogue; 
: this romantic zarzuela is one of Vives’ most genial creations, and a real pearl 
AVOR- in the repertoire of Spanish traditional operettas. Based on a renowned play 
3eetho- by Lope de Vega, the action of this work is set in Madrid during a carnival 
1. 17, in the 1840's. The artists utilized for this complete recording are without 
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Hours Donizetti and opera fans who have been seeking something new but still 
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ed by class as befits the London reputation and analytical material in Spanish and 
- LMA English is included. 
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fully played, with nuancing of line in the 
first section which uses a theme from an 
aria of Benvenuto Cellini, though the 
string tone is sometimes a bit wiry. 
While he substantiates its excitement, 
he does not do so at the expense of ex- 
The Zampa Over- 


ture emerges as a more substantial piece 


pression as others do. 


than most make it; its changing moods 
Ponchielli’s Dance 


of the Hours is handled with loving care, 


are deftly contrasted. 


and Sibelius’ Finlandia is treated as a 
tone poem which is as it should be. One 
may have preferences for other per- 
formances but few will deny that Tos- 
canini is most persuasive in his music- 
making on this disc. Recording varies 
in quality, but its overall characteristics 
are realistic and well balanced—the 
latter a hallmark of Toscanini’s work. 

The wiry string quality is present only in 

the Roman Carnival and the Finlandia, 

the end pieces on each side of the disc. 
PA.R. 
* 

TOSCANINI CONDUCTS WAGNER: 
Tristan and Isolde—Prelude and Leitbe- 
stod; Die Goetterdaemmerung— Prologue; 

Siegfried’s Rhine Journey; 

Funeral Music; Die Meistersinger 

Preludes to Acts I and III; Siegfried 

Idyll; Lohengrin—Preludes to Acts I 

and III; Parsifal—Prelude and Good 

Friday Spell; Arturo Toscanini con- 

ducting the NBC Symphony Orchestra. 

RCA Victor set LM-6020, 2 discs, 

$11.90. 


Siegfried’ s 


ATHE POWER of communication which 
Toscanini brings to his Wagner derives 
from his knowledge of the theatre—the 
dramatic intensity which Wagner knew 
so well how to realize. There are two 
aspects to Wagner's music at its best, 
as I see it, the first the richness and often 
sensuousness in sound of his instrumenta- 
tion, 1nd the second the symphonic de- 
velopment through motives which supplies 
the dramatic intensity. Toscanini’s Wag- 
ner always has depth; it is never shallow. 
Some conductors are content to exploit 
the richness in sound, others the sensuous 
beauty, which does not affirm its dramatic 
The late Law- 


strength and vehemence. 
64 


rence Gilman, who was an ardent Wagner- 
ite, wrote at length on Toscanini’s Wag- 
ner, and Victor has: chosen Gilman's 
most effusive essay on this subject, in- 
stead of notes on the music, in which the 
critic says in part that Toscanini’s con- 
ducting of Wagner has convinced many, 
here and abroad, “that this was Wagner's 
music as he himself had dared dream 
that it 
have had in mind the clarification as 


might sound.” Gilman may 
well as dramatic excitement that Tos- 
canini brings to Wagner's orchestra, for 
praised others for their 
notably Stokowski, who 
is chiefly concerned with the dramatic 


Gilman has 
Wagnerian work 


ardor and sensuous beauty of the music, 
which would also have met with the com- 
poser’s approval. But not all of Wagner's 
music was conceived in this manner and 
its power of communication often’ re- 
quires a dramatic intensity of which 
Toscanini is fully aware. 

There have been other recordings of 
these same works, made by Toscanini 
in the past, but none in which his ex- 
pressive absorption with the music has 
been more realistically reproduced, per- 
mitting the clarity, the coloration and the 
accentuation of the interpretions to be as 
fully appreciated. Hearing his Tristan 
music with its singing lines makes one 
wish that he and Flagstad had _ been 
brought together in the Liebestod. His 
is a depth of feeling that gives precedence 
to his performances of the Prelude to 
Act II] of Die Meistersinger and to the 
Parsifal music, and the sensitivity and 
beauty of his Prelude to Lohengrin will 
not soon be forgotten. Victor has done 
a notable job of engineering in these 
selections, better than in the previous 
10” releases of some, in my estimation. 


—P.H.R. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BRAHMS: Trio in E flat for Piano, 
Violin and Horn, Op. 40; M. Horszow- 
ski, Alexander Schneider, Mason Jones; 
SCHUMANN: Quartet in E flat for 
Piano and Strings, Op. 47; New York 
Quartet (Horszowski, Schneider, Katims, 
Miller). Columbia ML-4892, $5.95. 
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$5.95. 
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ATHE Schumann quartet is a delight, 
with an opening movement as_ spon- 
taneous as that in his famous Quintet 
in the same key. The work has melodies 
that sing and much beauty, but it is 
not easy to play, particularly since the 
writing for strings suggests the piano. 
Schumann thought the work more effec- 
tive than the quintet but ,later changed 
his mind. Next to the quintet, it is his 
most uninhibited chamber ,work, in my 
estimation, The perforniance is an 
considerable 
care and work in its preparation. Brahms’ 


excellent one, bespeaking 
“Horn” trio is a curious opus, with 
a melancholic opening movement and a 
gloomy slow section. It poses many prob- 
lems for the horn player, upon which 
Tovey has written at length. It also 
poses quite a problem for the recording 
engineer to balance the horn part, some- 
thing which is not too happily achieved 
in this disc. Mr. Mason’s tone is darker 
than Franz Koch's in the Westminster 
Brahms _ specified the old- 
fashioned Waldhorn instead of the mod- 
ern valve horn. 


version 


If Mason uses the former, 
he does not obtain as effective a tonal 
quality from it as Koch does. The 
scherzo, and the finale with its hunting 
etfects, are the most persuasive move- 
ments of this work, and with the brighter 
tonal qualities the Westminster group 
provide for me the more satisfying per- 
formance. But one cannot deny that 
the present artists play with rare musical 
insight and equal care, though they are 
less persuasive in the opening movement 
than were their predecessors. Neither group 
quite excels the old HMV Victor one of 
Brain, Busch and Serkin, though the re- 
cording in that older version was not too 
happily 


1933 


realized, even for its time (c. 

In the Columbia version, the re- 

cording is excellent in many ways but 

lacking in the brightness and often better 

balance of the Westminster. P.H.R. 
* 

DOHNANYI: D flat, Op. 
15; Quintet No. 2 in E flat, Op. 26; 
Curtis String Quartet with Vladimir 
Sokolott West- 


Quartet in 


(piano) in Quintet. 
minster WL-5301, $5.95. 
October, 1954 


ATHERE is a richness of tonal quality 
and the proper intimacy for a chamber 


ensemble. The Curtis Quartet and Mr. 
Sokoloff perform two of Dohnanyi's 
finest chamber works with dedicated 


artistry; there can be no doubt that the 
performers are all admirers of Dohnanyi’s 
music. And well they may be for, despite 
the fact that the composer’s music has 
its roots in the late 19th century, it has 
melodic freshness, dramatic action, and 
contrapuntal fluency. Dohnanyi's first 
quintet (Op. 1) has long been admired, 
but it is in his second that the maturity 
of his art reveals his greatest musical 
gifts. As Tovey has said, ‘‘this is certainly 
the most immediately impressive of 
Dohnanyi's works, even if we include his 
orchestral music.” This work cannot 
fail to prove a welcome addition to any 


chamber enthusiast’s growing record li- 


brary. P.H.R. 
® 

DOHNANYI: Serenade in C, Op. 10; 

BERKELEY: String Trio; FRAN- 


CAIX: String Ttrio in C; Jean Pougnet 
(violin), Frederick Riddle (viola) and 
Anthony Pini 

WL-5316, $5.95. 


(cello). Westminster 


AA THOROUGHLY enjoyable trio of 
trios! The Dohnanyi Serenade is perhaps 
his most felicitous chamber work and the 
Francaix Trio is brisk, ironic and, as 
always, witty. The surprise, however, 
for I had never heard any of his work be- 
fore, is the Trio by the English composer, 
Written in 1944, it 


is based on lyric lines; yet it has sinews 


Lennox Berkeley. 


of rhythm and bold, though never grating, 
harmony. The annotation mentions the 
possible influences of Roussel, Mahler and 
Roger Sessions. Be that as it may, I 
find it a work of considerable individuality, 


well worth knowing. The playing by 


Messrs. Pougnet, Riddle and Pini is 
first-rate, and so is the recording. E.B. 
* 

SANTORSOLA: Concertino fo Guitar 
and Orchestra; SOR: Variations on 
a Theme of Mozart; TARREGA: 


Recuerdos de la Alhambra; SANTOR- 
SOLA: Praeludium a _ la 
WALKER: 


Antiqua; 
Variations on a Spanish 
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Song; ILOBET: 
SIUS: Suite No. 1; 


Variations on a French Air; 


Leonesa; AMBRO- 
SOR: Little 
ALBENIZ: 
Luise Walker (guitar) with 
Paul Sacher 
Epic LC-3055, $5.95. 


Granada; 
Vienna Sym. Orch. and 
in Concertino. 


AMANY of us remember a few Odeon 
Luise Walker in the 


including part of a 


records made by 
1930's, Boccherini 
known in 
with 


teacher as did Segovia, has 


quintet for guitar. Already 
Europe, this artist, who studied 
the same 
long been a recognized virtuoso on her 
instrument. The magic of her fingers are 
now heard in modern reproduction show- 
ing her skill and rare musical instincts 
in a diverting program. The Concertino 
by a Brazilian composer of Italian descent 
is an engaging opus with a modern style 
in his outer movements and an Old World 
flavor in its song-like slow section. The 
balance of the program are smaller pieces 


Which all adds up to 


an engaging recital. 


of Spanish genre. 
Realistic recording. 
P.H.R. 

* 
AN EVENING WITH SEGOVIA: Aria 
and Corrente (Frescobaldi-Segovia); Ca- 
(Castelnuovo-Tedes- 
Preludes Minuet 
Rameau-Segovia) ; (Suite) 


priccio Diabolico; 
co); Sex (Ponce) ; 
Cavatina 
Nocturno (Térroba); An- 
Decca DL- 


lansman); 
drés Segovia 
9733, $5.95. 


(guitar). 


ATHE MAGIC of Segovia’s artistry 
is its intimacy, the nuanced subtleties 
that he evokes from his chosen instru- 
ment—an instrument which is best known 
for its more glamorous role in Spanish 
folk music. This is a particularly en- 
gaging concert because it brings us some 
original music for the guitar, though it 
is hard to say nay to Segovia's arrange- 
ments from the classics since he imparts 
so much in them. The Tansman Cavatina 
with its more modern harmonic content, 
dedicated to Segovia, and the Térroba 
Nocturno, with its Castilian rhythms, are 
effectively devised to exploit many facets 
of the guitarist’s artistry. And Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco’s homage to Paganini, with 
its technical intricacies, is a piece that few 
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‘| he Ponce 


Preludes are less persuasive on first: ac- 


could play as well as Segovia. 
quaintance but they are well written 
for the guitar. As to Segovia’s transcrip- 
tions, they are welcome as always. The 
recording is clean and clear and tonally 
intimate, which is as it should be. 
P.H.R. 
* 

SPANISH KEYBOARD MUSIC: Sonua- 
ta in D (Mateo Albeniz); Adagietto 
in B flat (Anglés); Sonata in F (Cas- 
anovas); Sonata in F minor; Sonata 
in B flat (Gallés); Sonata in A (Freix- 
anet); Sonata in F; Aria in D minor 

Rondo in B flat (Rodriguez 

Sonata in C minor (Cantallos); Sonata 

in B flat (Serrano); Sonata in C minor 

(Fernandez); Fernando Valenti (harpsi- 

chord). Westminster WL-5312, $5.95. 


(Anglés) ; 


introduction to 


AMY first Valenti's 
extraordinary artistry was in a group of 


early Spanish pieces that he recorded 


for Allegro. Though the sound was 


miserable, the playing was magical. 


When 


artist, I entreated that Valenti be urged 


Westminster signed this young 
to make some more early Spanish music. 
Quite different from his first record, this 
one nonetheless intrigues me. The pieces 
are all by 18th-century composers whom, 
judging from the character of the works, 
were later-day exponents of the Scarlatti 


style. The sonata of that period was 


‘ 


exactly what the word implied—‘‘a piece 


to sound”’. There is a healthy vitality to 
most of these compositions, and a rhyth- 
mic elan as well as expressive subtlety, 
all of which Valenti plays with appropriate 
vehemence and delicacy. Valenti’s harpsi- 
chord is realistically recorded but not ina 
way that the mechanism of the instrument 
intrudes. <A delightful program, delight- 


fully played. P.H.R. 


VOICE 


BARTOK: Songs, Op. 16; 
Folk Songs; Magda Laszlo (Soprano) 
and Franz Holetschek (Piano). West- 
minster WL 5283, $5.95. 

ABARTOK, as it says in the accompany- 
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notes, is one of the many first rank com- 


mg 


posers who not appreciated until 


Was 
after his death. His transcriptions from 
field of 


folk music, however, have been recognized 


the vast and fertile Hungarian 


for many years as a major contribution to 


the civilized world’s musical _ riches. 
Collected on this record is a representative 
sampling of these songs, with emphasis 
on the more elaborate ones that are really 
recital fare. 

There are many adjectives to describe 


this music. It might be termed fascinat- 


ng, unique, earthy, or what have you. 
suggest that if not 
familiar with it you obtain this excellent 


I can only you are 


record and enjoy an exciting musical 
experience. 

Laszlo is an artist of great refinement 
and impeccable musical taste. Possibly 
she may be too refined for some who have 
heard this music in its native setting 
the folk For 


our purposes, however, this is a splendid 


performed by themselves. 


performance and one that can be highly 


recommended. A.W.P. 
@ 

SONG RECITAL: Bist du bei mir 

Bach); Einem Bach der fliesst (Gluck); 


Abendempfinding, K. 523; 
K. 472 (Mozart); Wonne der Wehmut, 
Op. 8&3, No. 1 (Beethoven); 
Ungeduld (Schubert); Der 
A uftraege Da unten im 
Och well im Ding 
han!; Vergebliches Staenchen (Brahms); 
Wiegenlied (im Sommer); Mausfallen- 
Spruechlein (Wolf); Hat gesagt, bleibt’s 
nicht dabei; Schlechtes Wetter (Strauss) ; 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (soprano) and 
Angel 35023, 


Der Zauberer, 


Litanet; 
Nussbaum; 
(Schumann); 
Tale ’ 


mod'r, ich 


Gerald Moore (piano). 


$5.95 
ASINCE Mr. Miller is buried in the 
country working on a book during his 
vacation, this reporter has been assigned 


to take his place. It is no task to review 
a lieder recital by this gifted artist, who 
seems equally at home in the opera house 
and in lieder recital. As a program, this 
i exceptionally well chosen one and 
will be listened to by many throughout 
over and over again, for she sings for the 
most part beautifully Mr. 


and Moore, 


October, 1954 


her accompanist, is a true partner who 
performs taste. If the 


soprano steals an edge in the excellent 


with stylistic 
recording, this is to be expected, but his 
Her Bach, Gluck, 
Beethoven hardly invite 
comparison with others, for these songs 


presence is always felt. 
Mozart and 
the Gluck is actually an aria from an 


opera, La Recontre imprevue—are 


with admirable artistic assurance. 


sung 
Her 
Schubert are poorly chosen; they do roi 
legitimately contrast each other. There 
is much to admire in her Litanei, though 
memories of Elisabeth Schumann in- 
truded, but her Ungeduld is shrill on the 
high She is successful in 
Der than in his 
Auftraege, where she becomes too kitten- 


end. 
Schumann's 


more 
Nussbaum 


ish. Again, Elisabeth Schumann in- 
truded her presence. She is quite de- 
lightful in the two Brahms _ folksongs 
and the Vergebliches Staendchen. Her 
smoothness of line in the lovely Wolf 
Wiegenlied makes it a memorable ex- 


perience but others have done the Maus- 
fallen-Spruechlein better. 
songs 


The two Strauss 
sung, the last, 
Schlechtes Wetter, might well have served 


are wonderfully 


as the perfect encore in the concert ball 


J.N. 

© 
STRAUSS: Der Zigeunerbaron—H igh- 
lights; Hans Braun (Homonay), Kurt 


Preger (Carnero), Rudolf Christ (Barin- 
kay), Otto Edelmann (Zsupan), Doro- 
thea Siebert (Arsena), Riegler 
(Mirabella), Waldemar Kmentt (Ot- 
tokar), Georgine von Milinkovic (Czi- 
Sari (Saffi), Vienna 
Chamber Choir and Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Rudolf Moralt. 
Epic LC 3041, $5.95. 


Friedl 


pra), Barabas 


ATHIS abridged performance of Johann 


Strauss’ second best operetta is placed 
on the disc with generous bands between 
the thus 


venience, those 


selections, balancing in con- 


for who want to pick 
out favorite spots, what is lost in actual 
playing time, and causing a longer than 
usual wait numbers if we 
play the disc straight through. The cast 
is studded with familiar voices and names; 


an effort has the 


between the 


been made to match 
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stellar performances of 


The measure of the 


best previous 
this type of music. 
conductor may be taken in the Overture, 
which is without 


good matching the 


Clemens Krauss performance in the 
complete Gypsy baron recording (London 
LL 418-19). Rudolf Christ, star of 
several earlier recordings, sings his en- 
trance song in an open and outgoing tone, 
making the words count as 
does Patzak. Sari 
hardly equal to the flash and the spirit of 
the Gypsy Song, but then 
Hilde Zadek in the London version. And 


if without 
Julius Barabas is 
neither was 
more can be made of the quite lovely 
duet, Wer uns getraut, than is done in 
Milinkovic has 
voice to give than her rival, the aging 


either version. more 
Rosette Anday, though the latter stands 
up amazingly well. In short, this is a 
satisfactory presentation of the cream of 
a fine score, but the London set seems 
to me worth the difference, and an extra 


disc. P.L.M. 
e 

WOLF: Michelangelo Lieder; Cophtisches 

Lieder I & II; Grenzen der Mensch- 

heit; Prometheus; Harfenspieler Lieder; 

Geselle, woll’n wir uns in Kiitten hiillen; 


Hans Hotter (baritone) and Gerald 
Moore (piano). Angel 35057, $5.95. 
ATHIS disc restores to the active 
repertoire a whole program of lieder 


missing since the days of the Hugo Wolf 
Society releases. Indeed, even those old- 
timers who have cherished the Society 
something new in 
Hotter could hardly 
be more different from Kipnis, Schorr 


recordings will find 
this interpretation. 
recorded the 


and Janssen, who songs 


before. I suppose even in his palmiest 
days, his was never one of the richest 
or most sensuous of bass-baritones, and 
today the voice is well past whatever 
youthful bloom it may once have had. 
Still, the instrument is capable of some 
beautiful mezza voce singing, and, except for 
a high tone or two, it does not get out 
The first Michel- 


angelo Lied begins so quietly, the voice 


of hand in these songs. 


enters so modestly and at the same time 
so tellingly, that the words take on a new 
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meaning. He never luxuriates in his 


voice as Kipnis sometimes did—one 
feels he would not even if he had the tone 
but he saves his forte for 
The first of the Coph- 


almost 


to justify it 
a stirring climax. 
tisches Lieder begins misterioso, 
and it benefits from a fine contrast be- 
tween the pp and the mf in the last line. 
Moore plays the rather cynical interlude 
with a reserve comparable to that of the 
singer. Grensen der Menschheit is sung 
more supplely than by Kipnis. Prometheus 
with the piano is a real novelty, and the 
baritone meets the test by showing his 
power and putting the strong text over 
magnificently. The last line of the 
last Harfenspieler song is terrific. The 
recording is not notable for liveness, and 
though it is well balanced and intimate, 
the piano tone is not of the best. 


P.L.M. 





Trends In High 
Fidelity 


~ (Continued from page 54) 


Proud examines each work minutely, 
with reference to the sound of the in- 
strumentation, and timing down to the 
second. This technical Baedeker guide 
may well prove more fun to the hi-fi fan 
than the usual program notes. But once 
one has gone through each work with the 
timed-to-the-second guide, recourse to it 
would unless 


again seem 


one wants to split hairs and use a time- 


unnecessary, 


watch to see if everything is accurate. 

What about the musical sounds from 
this recording? Well, they are amazing 
for their clarity, their realism and _ their 
overall naturalness. The performances, 
by Hermann Scherchen, conducting the 
London Symphony Orchestra, are meticu- 
with slower pacing than usually 
employed. The effect in the Tchaikovsky 
is contemplative at times instead of care- 
free. One suspects that Scherchen’s aim 
was for the utmost in clarity, coloration 
and balance, to exploit the orchestra in 


lous, 


reproduction primarily intended as the 
utmost in realism. If this were the case, 
the amazing results justify his intentions. 
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REVIEWS IN BRIEF 


AMIROV: Caucasian Dances; ARENSKY: 
Silhouettes; LIADOV: Baba Yaga; Leipzig & 
Berlin Radio Orchestras, H. Abendroth, F. 
Lederer, W. 
7117, $5.95. 


ATHE Doxces are clumsily stylized pieces, an 


Schartner (conductors). Urania 


inconsequential assignment for the veteran Aben- 
droth. The Arensky is one of his weakest works, 
barely hangs together, and Liadov's little gem de- 
serves more careful treatment that it gets here. 
The sound is spacious but not what you would call 
natural. Overpriced. 


ECHOES OF SPAIN: Ritual Fire Dance (Falla); 
Estrellita (Ponce); Jalousie (Gade); etc. Holly 
wood Bowl Sym. Orch., C. 
Capitol P-8275, $5.70. 

ASOMETIMES dull, sometimes a la Kostelanetz, 

but not painful as these potpouri things go. Ex- 

tremely good sound; but overpriced. 


Dragon (cond.). 


DEBUSSY: Nocturnes; RAVEL: Rapsodie Es 

pagnole; Menuet Antique; Society of Concerts 
of the Paris Conservatory Orch., Jean Fournet 
(cond.). Epic LC-3048, $5.95. 
MASSENET: 


saciennes; 


Scenes Scenes Al- 
Lamoureux Concerts Orch., Jean 
Fournet (cond.). Epic LC-3053, $5.95. 
AFIRST-RATE Epic recording. Fournet’s De 
bussy and Ravel are well played but lacking in the 
imagination that Ansermet and Stokowski bring 


Picturesques; 


to this music. His Massenet is as good as any, and 
preterable in sound. 


GLAZOUNOV: Valse de Concert, No. 1 in D, 
Op. 47, Valse de Concert No. 2 in F, Op. 51; 
Scenes de Ballet, Op. 52; Bolshoi Sym. Orch., 
C. A. Samosud and A. B. Bauk (conductors). 
Period 596, $5.95. 

ANOT the best of Russian tapes, the sound is like 

the first dubbed LPs we got six years ago. Glazou- 

nov intended this music for dancing where its grace 
and charm is accentuated by dancers. As back- 
ground listening, this music might appeal to many. 


MUSIQUIZ—100 Famous Themes. 


by Bernard Lebow. 


Produced 

Period SPL-600, $5.95. 

ANOT too well recorded but well enough to serve 

the purpose. The themes are chosen from over- 

tures, symphonies, concertos, descriptive pieces, 
ballets, and sounds of instruments. The producer 
has done a good job in providing a novelty record 

to entertain or annoy friends. Those who like a 

quiz and, of course, like music, should find this disc 

game entertaining; those who don't like a quiz, 
particularly one in which they are involved, should 
steer clear. 

SONGS OF MENDELSSOHN AND TCHAI- 
KOVSKY; Max Lichtegg (tenor) with H. W. 
Haeusslein (piano). London 10’ LS-799, $4.95. 

AMAX Lichtegg has a manly voice and clear, 


Precise diction. His program sung in German, is 


October, 1954 


well selected with some familiar and some less 
familiar songs. The memory of other more gifted 
interpreters may intrude, for Herr Lichtegg is 


somewhat forthright and unconcerned with ex 
pressive nuances. 


SVENDSEN: Festival Polonaise. Op. 12; Nor- 
wegian Artists’ Carnival, Op. 16; Erik Tuxen con- 
ducting the Danish State Radio Symphony Or- 
chestra. London 10’ LD-9123, $2.95. 

ASVENDSEN (1840-1911) was a Norwegian 

violinist and conductor who wrote mostly for the 

orchestra. His Festival Polonaise is popular in 
his own country and evidently is played elsewhere, 
since this performance comes via Denmark. Tuxen 
gives it more weight than most which does not serve 
it to advantage. The companion piece is obviously 

a bid for popularity which is sadly lacking in in- 

dividuality. 


BALLADS OF LONG AGO; Marais and Miranda 
with the Prado Ancient Instrumental Ensemble 
Columbia ML-4894, $5.95. 

AMARAIS, best known for his South African Folk 

Songs, has chosen a group of English, Scottish, 

Flemish, French, German, Irish and other folk 

songs and arranged them jor a group of old in 

struments and, of course. his guitar. The results 
are quite intriguing and not without a certain 
charm provided by the instrumentation, for 

Marais’ vocal talent is somewhat dubious and his 

wife's is quite naive, to use his own description. 

But their clear diction and their feeling for such 

songs is in their favor, and there's no doubt that 

they have come up with a program which will 
delight a lot of folks who take to folksy things. 


KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN SONGS; Jean Rit- 
chie. Elektra-25, 10’, $4.45. 

AJEAN Ritchie and her Kentucky dulcimer is 

well known on radio and television. Hers is a 

unique talent inherited from her forbears who 

settled in the Kentucky mountains. Though “we 

have seen modern we 





s come in and change the 





mountains," she says, “in and near our section 
many folks still follow the old customs and patterns 
of work; still prefer our lovely old-world ballads 
to the popular music piped in by radio.’ For- 
tunately for those of us who like the old-world 
songs sung with sweet simplicity and lilting spon 
taneity, “The Singing Ritchies of Kentucky” 
exist and their talented Jean has found a wider 
field for her talents. This is a delightful program, 
not to be missed by admirers of authentic folksongs. 


RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS; Hillel Raveh with 
Guitar accompaniment by Anatoly Malukoff. 
Elektra-20, 10’, $4.45. 

AHILLEL and his wife Aviva introduced authen- 
tic Israeli folk songs to LP on the Concert Hall 
label about a year ago. Apparently they have 
switched affiliation. Though born in Russia, 
Hillel lives now in Israel, where he moved with 
his family at the age of two. His vocal style is 
somewhat untutored and rather guttural in sound, 
but once one becomes used to it one becomes in 
terested in the material that he presents. And 
some of these songs—most of them unfamiliar 
on records—do sustain one’s interest. 
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NEW RELEASES 


for this month 
Vv 


ANTHEIL: Capitol of the World; BANFIELD: 
The Combat; Ballet Theatre Orch. 
Cap. P-8289 

BACH: Art of the Fugue; J. & G. Dichler (2 
pianos West. WAL-215 (2 12”) 

BACH: Violin Concertos, Nos. 1 & 2; Barylli, 
Scherchen, Vienna State Op. Orch. West. 5318. 

BACH: Concerto in A mi. after Vivaldi; Music 
for Organ; Alain. Haydn Soc. 104 

BACH: Geldberg Variations; 
chord Bach Guild 536. 

BACH: Magnificat; Soloists, Pro Musica Cho. 
& Orch. (Reinhardt). Vo 8890. 

BACH: Sonatas for Flute & Harpsichord; Wum 
mer & Valenti. West WAL-216 (2 12”) 

BARTOK: Concertos Nos. 2 & 3 for Piano; Far 
nardi, Scherchen, Vienna State Op. Orch. West 
5249 

BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 2, Op. 19; 
Coriolan Overture, Op. 62; Consecration of the 
House Overture, Op. 124; Scherchen, Vienna 

Badura Skoda in concerto 


Levine) 


Leonhardt (harpsi- 


State Op. Orch 
West. 5302. 

BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 4, Op. 58; 
Novaes, Swarawsky, Pro Musica Orch.: Sona 
ta No. 14, Op. 27, No. 2 (Moonlight); Novaes 
Vox 8530 

BEETHOVEN : Egmont Overture, Op. 84; BRAHMS: 
Hungarian Dances; BERLIOZ: Roman Car 
nival Overture; HEROLD: Zampa—Overture; 
PONCHIELLI: Dance of the Hours; SIBEL- 
IUS: Finlandia; Toscanini, NBC Sym. Orch. 
Victor LM-1834. 

BERG: Chamber Concerto for Violin 
13 Wind Instruments; Gitlis, Zelka, Pro Musica 
Wind Ens. (Byrns); Concerto for Violin; Gitlis, 
Pro Musica Orch. Strickland). Vox 8660 

BERKELEY: Trio for Strings; DOHNANYI: 
Serenade, Op. 10; FRANCAIX: Trio for Strings; 
Pougnet, Riddle, Pini. West. 5316. 

BERLIOZ: The Damnation of Faust; Poleri 
Singher, Danco, Chorus, Boston Sym. Orch 
Munch). Victor LM-6114 (3 12”) 


Piano, 


BERLIOZ: Harold in Italy; Riddle, Scherchen, 
Lond. Phil. Orch. West. 5288. 
BIZET: Carmen—-Suile,; GOUNOD: Faust 


Ballet Music; Golschmann, St. Louis Sym. Orch 
Cap. P. 8279?. 

BOISMORTIER: Concerto for Flute, Op. 37; 
LECLAIR: Violin Concerto, Op. 10, No. 2; 
Trio Sonata, Op. 4, No. 3; NAUDOT: Concerto, 
Op. 17, No. 3; Leclair Instrumental Ens. Haydn 
Soc. 103 

BORODIN: Steppes of Central Asia; MOUS- 
SOURGSKY: Khovantchina—Entr'Acte & Per- 
an Dances; Night on Bald Mountain; RIM- 
SKY-KORSAKOV: Russian Easter Overture; 
Stokowski & his Orch. Victor LM-1816 

BRAHMS: Lieder Recital; Rankin (contralto), 
Bos (piano Cap. P-8291 
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BYRD: Mass for 4 Vones; Mass for 5 Voice 
Pro Musica Antiqua (Cape). EMS 234 
CHOPIN: Piano Concertos No. 1, Op. 11 & Ni 


2. Op. 21; Badura Skoda, Rodzinski, Vienna 
State Opera Orch. West. 5308. 

CHOPIN: Piano Concerto No. 1, Op. 11; Rubin 
stein, Wallenstein, Los Angeles Phil. Orch. 
Victor LM-1810. 

COPLAND: Appalachian Spring; Hastings Sym. 
Orch. (Bath). 10” Allegro 4056. 

COUPERIN: Motets—Audite Omnes; Pour 
Jour de Paques; 3 Tenebrae Services for Hol 
Week; Boulay, Soloists, Instrumentalists. Haydn 
Soc. 105. 

DEBUSSY: Aflernoon of a Faun; DUKAS: 
The Sorcerer's Apprentice; FAURE: Pavanne 
Op. 50; HONEGGER: Pastorale d'Ete; ROUS- 
SEL: The Spider's Feast; Martinon, Lamoureux 
Orch. Epic 3058. 

DEBUSSY: Nocturnes; RAVEL: Rapsodic Es 
pagnol; Menuet Antique; Fournet, Paris Cons 
Orch. Epic 3048. 

DVORAK: Biblische Lieder, Op. 99; Liebeslieder, 
Op. 83; Zigeunerweisen, Op. 55; Roessel-Majden 
(contralto), Holetschek (piano). West. 5324. 

FRANCK: Le Chausseur Maudil; Symphony 
in D mi.; Rodzinski, Vienna State Op. Orcl 
West. 5311 

FRANCK: Psyche and Eros; MOUSSORGSKY: 
RAVEL: Pictures at an Exhibition: Toscanini, 
NBC Sym. Orch. Victor LM-1838. 


FRESCOBALD.: Music for Organ; Dona. 
Vox 8830. 
GABRIELI, Giovanni: Motets; Capella di 


Treviso (D'Alessi). Vox 8830. 

GIORDANO: Andrea Chenier—Excer pts; Tebaldi 
Soler, Savarese, Chorus, Radio Italiana Syn 
Orch. (Basile Cetra 50169. 

GLIERE: The Red Poppy Ballet Suit Scher 
chenn. West. WLAB-7001. 

GRANADAS: Govyescas; El 
piano). West. 5322. 

HAYDN: The Man in the Moon; Soloists. Munich 
Cham. Opera Orch. (Weissenbach). Period 703. 

HAYDN: Quartets, Op. 64, Nos. 1 & 3; Vienna 
Konzerthaus Quartet. West. 5314. 

HAYDN: Quartets, Op. 76, Nos. 3 & 4; Vienna 
Konzerthaus Quartet. West 5323. 

HERBERT: The Red Mill; McRae. Norman 
Cho., Orch. (Dragon). 10 Cap. L-530. 

LISZT: Hungarian Rhapsodes—Vol. I; 
piano). Vox 8900. 

LISZT: Liebestraune, Balladen & Legenden; 
Farnardi (piano). West. 5321. 

MEYERBEER: Les Patineurs; OFFENBACH: 
Gaite Parisienne; Fiedler, Boston Pops Orch. 
Victor LM-1817 

MOUSSORGSK Y-RAVEL: Pi-tures at an Ex- 
hibition, FRANCK: Psyche and Evos; Tos 
canini, NBC Sym. Orch. Victor LM-1838. 

MOZART: Clarinet Concerto, K. 622; Jettel, 
Pro Musica Orch. (Emmer); Bassoon Concerto, 
K. 191; Cermak, same orch. Vox 8870 

MOZART: Clarinet Concerto K. 622; Whach, 
Rodzinki Vinna State Op. Orch; Bassoon 
Concerto, K. 191, Oehlberger, Rodzinski, Vienna 
State Op. Orch. West. 5307. 
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MOZART: Eine kleine Nachimusik, K. 525; 
4 Musical Joke, K. 522; Vienna Konzerthaus 
Quintet. West. 5315. 

MOZART: Fantasy in C mi., K. 475; Sonata 
in C mi., K. 457; Sonata in A, K. 331, Badura 
Skoda. West. 5317. 

OFFENBACH: Bluebeard Suite, Helen of Troy 
Suite; Ballet Theatre Orch. (Levine). Cap 
P-8288. 

PROKOFIEFF: Alexander Nevsky; Iriate (mez 
zo), Vienna State Opera Cho. & Orch. (Rossi). 
Vang. 451. 

ROSSINI: Opera Recital; Escalais, Battistini, 
Slezak. Eterna 707. 

SCARLATTI: Sonatas, Vol. 6; 
chord). West. 5325. 

SCHUBERT: Quartet in D mi. (Death & the 
Maiden); Quartetsatz; Barchet Quartet. Vox 
8810 

SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 9 in C; Toscanini 
& NBC Sym. Orch. Victor LM-1835, $6.95, 

SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 8 (Unfinished); 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Romeo and Juliet; Dorati, 
Chicago Sym. Orch. Mercury 50037 

SCHUMANN: Piano Concerto in A mi., Op. 54; 
Concert Allegro in D mi., Op. 134; Konzertstueck 
in G, Op. 92; Demus, Rodzinski, Vienna State 
Op. Orch. West. 5310. 

SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 1, Op. 10; 
The Golden Age Ballet Suite; Mitchell, Natl 
Sym. Orch. West. 5319. 

STRAUSS, Joh.: Polkas & Waltzes; 
Boston Pops Orch. Victor LM-1809 
STRAUSS, Richard: Also Sprach Zarathustra; 
Dance of Seven Veils; Reiner, Chicago 

Sym. Orch. Victor LM-1806 

STRAUSS, Richard: Ein Heldenleben, Op. 40; 

Reiner, Chicago Sym. Orch. Victor LM-1807. 


Valenti (harpsi 


Fiedler, 


Salome 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Capriccio Italien, Op. 45; 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Capriccio Espagnol 
Op. 34; Scherchen, London Sym. Orch. West. 
WLAB-7002. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concertos Nos. 1 & 2; 
Farnardi, Scherchen, Vienna State Op. Orch 
West. 5309. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Trio in A mi., Op. 50; Gilels, 


Kogan, Rastropovich; BEETHOVEN : 32 
Variations in C mt.; Gilels (piano). A440 1202 


TURINA: Canto a Sevilla; Aragon (soprano); 
Danzas Fantasticas; La Oracion del Torero; 
La Procession del Rocio; Madrid Sym. Orch. 
Branco). West. 5320. 


VERDI: Arias; Robert Weede (baritone), Res 
cigno, Concert Arts Orch. Cap. P-8290. 


VERDI: Don Carlo—Excerpls. Cetra 50168. 
Rigoletto—Excerpts. Cetra 50166. La Traviata 
Excerpts. Cetra 50167. 

VERDI: Falstaff’ (complete); Nelli, Merriman, 
Elmo, Valdengo, Guarrra, Shaw Chorale, 


Toscanini, NBC Sym. Orch. Victor LM-6111 


a2"). 


October, 1954 


WAGNER: Goetlerdaemmerung—Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey; Siegfried’s Funeral Music; Lohengrin— 
Preludes Acts 1 & 3; Die Meistersinger— Preludes 
Acts 1 & 3; Parsifal—Prelude & Good Friday 
Spell; Siegfried Idyll Tristan and Isolde— 
Prelude & Love Death Toscanini & N.B.C. 
Sym. Orch. Victor LM-6020, (2-12’’) 


WOLPE:  Passacaglia 


cussion Quartet; 


Tudor (piano);  Per- 
Chamber Group’ (Baron); 
Sonata for Violin & Piano; Magnes & Tudor. 
Esq. 530. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE BALLET: Coppelia; Sjlvia_ (Delibes); 
Monteux, Boston Sym. Orch. Members; Les 
Patineurs Meyerbeer); Fiedler, Boston Pops 

Orch.; The Incredible Flutist (Piston); Fiedler, 

Boston Pops. Orch.; Daphnis et Chloe Suite 

No. 2 (Ravel); Toscanini, NBC Sym. Orch.; 

La Valse (Ravel); Munch, Boston Sym. Orch., 

The Firebird Suite (Stravinsky), Stokowski, & 

his Orch., Invitation to the Dance (Weber), 

Toscanini & NBC Sym. Orch. Victor LM-6113 

(3-12’") 


SPANISH KEYBOARD MUSIC; 
Valenti (harpsichord West. 5312. 


Fernando 
WITH LOVE FROM A CHORUS; Shaw Chorale. 
Victor LM-1815. 
VOICE 
OPERATIC RECITAL by Giuseppe Anselmi. 
Eterna 71i. OPERATIC RECITAL by 
Aureliano Pertile. Eterna 710 


ROSA RAISA SINGS, & GIANNINA RUSS 
SINGS. Scala 808 


HEINRICH REHKEMPER SINGS. Scala 809 


FOLK MUSIC 


ETHNIC: Africa—Trtbal Musi Esq. 529. 
Greek Epics & Ballads. Folk. P-457. 


FLAMENCO: Cante Flamenco—Anthology, Vol. 
2 (West. 5304), Vol. 3 (West. 5305) 


FOLK MUSIC & DANCES: Colombia, So. Amer. 
Folk. 10’ FP-804. Greek (Royal Greek Fest. 
Co.). Esq. 527. Marimba. 10” 
Folk. FP-834. 


Honduras 


FOLK SONGS: American Courting Songs, 
Ritchie, Brand. 10” Elektra 22. 
North Woods Songs, Hemsworth. 10” Folk 
FP-813. Irish Street Songs, R. Roberts. 10” 
Stin. 63. Italian Folk Songs; Cynthia Gooding. 
10” Elektra. 17. False Lady; Andrew Rowan. 
10” Folk, FP-44. 


Canadian 


THEATRE, FILMS 


SATINS & SPURS; Hutton, Wrightson, Testor 
Singers, Orch. (Riddle). Cap. 10” L-547. 

THE EGYPTIAN; Hollywood Sym. Orch. & 
Cho. (Tryden). 
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Rates to subscribers 10c per word. Non-subscrib- 
ers, dealers and all auction sales 15c a word. 


BAND RECORDS WANTED. Electrically re- 
corded only. European desired; also domestic. 
Mitziga, 1533 E. 75th, Chicago, II. 
THOUSANDS OF RECORDS, including G&T's, 
Fonotipia’s Pathe’s, HMV's, Odeon's, etc. ‘ 
Fisher, 174 Ellerdine Road, Hounslow, Middlesex, 
England. 
WANTED: Recordings by Wittrich, Roswaenge, 
Schmidt, Lemnitz, Klose, Frind, Cebotari, Gian 
nini, Huesch, etc Gene Oswell, Box 931, Mobile, 
Ala. (78 rpm only.) 
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INDEX — Vol. 16, 35e 
INDEX — Vol. 15, 25c 
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INDEX — Vol. 10, 15e 
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